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COMMENT 


We have discussed elsewhere the complications brought 
about by certain recent incidents in the contest for the May- 
oralty in New York city. The complications, as we have 
pointed out, should not obscure, but rather emphasize, the 
duty of every citizen who desires honest municipal govern- 
ment to vote for the ticket headed by Mayor Low. With re- 
gard to Messrs. Grout and Fornes, we wish to say particularly 
that they deserve to have administered to them at the ballot- 
box a rebuke so severe that their permanent retirement from 
public life may be assured. No clear-sighted man can mis- 
take the motive which prompted their acceptance of the 
nominations tendered by Tammany Hall. They had an eye 
single to their personal advancement, and to that end were 
perfectly willing to sacrifice their comrades on the fusion 
ticket. They must have known that by lending to the Tam- 
many organization whatever reputation for integrity they 
might have acquired they would contribute in just that mea- 
sure to lessen the contrast between Mr. Murphy’s ticket and 
that put forward by the fusionists. By consenting to figure 
on the Tammany ticket, they were estopped from denouncing 
it as unworthy of the support of honest men. If it is good 
enough for them to stand upon, it is evidently, in their opin- 
ion, good enough to be voted for. Mr. Grout himself seems 
to have recognized the logical outcome of his double-faced 
performance, for he has publicly admitted that while he 
should continue to eulogize the Low administration, he would 
not feel called upon to attack Tammany Hall. Yet it is, or 
ought to be, obvious that a non-aggressive campaign against 
Tammany would be a contradiction in terms. Why should 
an independent Democrat vote against Tammany, except upon 
the ground that its record is odious, and that, in view of past 
experience, no material improvement can be looked for at its 
hands. We hope and expect to see Mr. Grout fall between two 
stools. The fusionists rightly regard him as a traitor; the 
greater part of the regular Democrats of Brooklyn have an- 
nounced a determination to oppose him; and there is reason 
to believe that even in the ranks of Tammany’s adherents he 
will be widely cut. Should he and Fornes run far behind the 
Tammany candidate for Mayor, they will but reap the merited 
harvest of self-seeking and duplicity. They ought to be 
buried under an avalanche of hostile ballots. 


On Thursday, October 1, the Democrats of Massachusetts 
met in State convention in Tremont Temple, Boston, and on 
the following day the State convention of the Republicans 
was held in the same hall. The action of the latter body was 
foreseen. Governor John L. Bates was renominated, and the 
tariff plank of the platform was framed by the “ Stand-Pat- 
ters,” a perfunctory admission being made that, conceivably, 
some changes might be needed at some future time. The 
platform included a declaration that to President Roosevelt, 
as “an able, honest, fearless Chief Executive, we pledge our 
loyal support for the campaign of 1904.” Very much more 
noteworthy were the proceedings of the Democratic State 
convention. Mr. Bryan’s name was not mentioned; Mr. George 
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Fred. Williams, though a delegate, was not present. Not a 
word was said about the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1. The Chicago and Kansas City platforms were not 
explicitly ratified. Nevertheless, certain concessions were made 
to the Bryanite element in the party, and to the socialists, 
who possess considerable strength in Boston. For example, 
the convention condemned “the abuse by some Federal courts 
of the high writ of injunction”; favored tribunals for volun- 
tary arbitration in all labor disputes, with power to enforce 
their decrees; and demanded from Congress a national labor 
code which should limit the hours of continuous employment 
of railroad engineers, telegraph operators, and switchmen, and 
generally protect all workers employed in interstate com- 
merce. 


By a curious inconsistency, the convention condemned 
lynchings in the South, yet opposed the repeal of the Four- 
teenth or Fifteenth Amendment, although the experience of 
Mississippi shows that where those amendments are practical- 
ly nullified the new negro crime which originally provoked 
the practice of lynching (since extended, it is true, to other 
offences) tends rapidly to disappear. It is well known that 
there are still a good many anti-imperialists in Massachusetts ; 
their views are adopted in the plank which condemns the 
policy of conquest and subjugation and insists that the Philip- 
pines should be treated as was Cuba. The most conspicuous 
section of the platform, however—a section which is certain 
to figure also in the forefront of the national programme of 
the Democratic party—is the demand for the admission free 
of duty of articles controlled by the trusts, of the raw mate- 
rials of manufacture, and of the necessaries of life. It was 
almost in accents of despair that the convention recognized 
that reciprocity with Canada, long the hope of Massachusetts, 
must soon be achieved or forever abandoned. It is unques- 
tionably true that even the Liberal party in the Canadian 
Dominion has ceased to express any desire for reciprocity 
with the United States. It prefers reciprocity with Great 
Britain, and American manufacturers will be lucky if they 
escape disbarment from Canada by a retaliatory tariff. 


It will have been observed that no attempt was made in the 
Democratic State convention of Massachusetts to put for- 
ward Lieutenant-General Miles as a candidate either for the 
Governorship or for the Presidency. As was expected, Colonel 
William A. Gaston, of Boston, was renominated for the head- 
ship of the commonwealth. The name of Mr. Richard Olney, 
Secretary of State in the second Cleveland administration, 
was not mentioned in connection with the Presidency, but it 
is significant that his nephew, Richard Olney II., was nomi- 
nated for Lieutenant-Governor. Mr. Olney’s friends have 
shown sagacity by acting on the assumption that it is not their 
business at this time to anticipate the functions of the State 
convention which will be called next spring for the express 
purpose of naming delegates to the national cohvention of 
their party. It is possible, of course, that during the next 
six months events may change the intentions of party lead- 
ers in Massachusetts, but it is evident that if delegates to 
the national convention had been chosen on October 1, they 
would have been instructed for Mr. Olney. Thoughtful men 
will also attach considerable importance to the fact that 
while, as we have said, Mr. Bryan seems not to have been once 
referred to by name in the convention, yet the platform is 
one which he himself might have penned, so far as it 
goes, though it is probable that he would have added a per- 
functory demand for the free coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1. 





Indeed, we should be not at all astonished to learn that 
a draft of the platform had been actually submitted to Mr. 
Bryan and approved by him. It will be remembered that 
in 1900 Mr. Olney publicly advocated the election of Mr. 
Bryan, being moved thereto largely by the conviction that 
the imperialistic policy of the Republican party, rendered 
possible by the decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
in the insular cases, was essentially irreconcilable with the 
theory upon which our Federal government was founded and 
hitherto has been conducted. To those, indeed, who have 
noted carefully the expression of Mr. Bryan’s opinions in the 
Commoner, it has long been evident that of all Mr. Cleve- 
land’s friends, and of all the men acceptable to Gold Demo- 
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crats from a monetary view-point, Mr. Olney is the man most 
likely to be supported by the element in the Democracy which 
still regards Mr. Bryan as an oracle. If, therefore, he should 
also be acceptable to those conservative Democrats who are 
likely to constitute a majority of the national convention, Mr. 
Olney might come nearer than any other man to securing a 
unanimous nomination—much nearer than would Senator 
Gorman, whom the Bryanites would resist to the end. The 
purpose, however, of a national convention is not merely to 
nominate, but to assure, so far as forethought can do it, the 
election of its nominee. What reason is there for supposing 
that Mr. Olney would prove a strong candidate? By no 
possibility could he carry his native State. There is no 
ground for believing that he could carry New Jersey or In- 
diana, and he would be much less likely to carry New York 
or Connecticut than would Chief-Judge Parker. In what 
sense, therefore, can Mr. Olney be described as “ available ” ? 
The test of availability in 1904 will be the ability, not only to 
hold the votes cast for Mr. Bryan, or most of them, but also 
to win over a large fraction of the votes thrown for Mr. 
McKinley. 


Former Governor Brown of Maryland has arrived at the 
conclusion that Mr. Cleveland, in spite of some opposition on 
the part of Mr. Bryan’s followers—an opposition, however, 
likely to prove far weaker than that personified by Mr. Weaver 
in 1892—would poll more votes than any other American 
citizen, not excepting Mr. Roosevelt. The comments made 
by Southern Democrats on Governor Brown’s declaration dif- 
fer, a preference being avowed in many quarters for Senator 
Gorman on the score of his supposed superior availability. 
Our Southern brethren are quite right in wanting to win, and 
in regarding the next Presidential election as one that may 
have a momentous bearing on the interests of their section. 
Before they make up their minds, however, that Mr. Gorman 
is better qualified than any other Democrat to get a majority 
of the electoral votes, we advise them to consult the Senator 
himself, and get, if they can, his personal opinion on the 
subject. Mr. Gorman has no desire to be a defeated nominee 
for the Presidency. He is well aware that such a defeat 
would deprive him of much of the prestige which at present 
he possesses as chosen leader of the Democratic minority 
in the United States Senate. Nobody knows better than Mr. 
Gorman that, in order to be successful in 1904, the Democratic 
nominee must carry New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, 
and also Indiana, or some other equivalent Western State. 
Mr. Gorman knows that he would not have the slightest 
chance of carrying New Jersey, and that in New York and 
Connecticut he would run far behind Mr. Cleveland. 


One plank of the platform framed by the Massachusetts 
Democracy deserves to be considered separately. We refer 
to the demand for an amendment of the Federal Constitution 
providing that United States Senators shall be elected by the 
people in each State, and not by State Legislatures. We do 
not purpose here to discuss the expediency of the change pro- 
posed, for the people in a majority of the States have decided 
in favor of it. The change will not be brought about, how- 
ever, by an amendment of the Constitution, but in a different 
way. The Federal Constitution, it will be remembered, can 
be amended only in two modes: The Congress, whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall be favorable thereto, may propose 
specific amendments, while, on the application of the Legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the States, the Congress is bound to 
call a convention, whose power of proposing amendments 
would be illimitable. The second method of procedure will 
never be adopted until the people of the United States are 
ready to witness a drastic reconstruction of the Union. The 
experience of 1787 shows that a constitutional convention, 
once assembled, would not confine itself to one or two specific 
recommendations. As for the alternative method, that, name- 
ly, of submitting to State Legislatures or State conventions 
the single specific suggestion that United States Senators 
shall be chosen by the people, this will never be adopted, be- 
cause a two-thirds vote in favor of it cannot be secured in 
the Senate. 


Must, then, the will of the people be thwarted? Not at all. 
They can indirectly nullify the provision of the Constitution 
that United States Senators shall be chosen by State Legis- 
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latures, just as they have indirectly nullified the liberty of 
choice given by the Constitution to Presidential Electors. 
We have not thought it worth while: to abolish Presidential 
Electors, yet not one of them would dare to vote otherwise 
than he was expected to vote by the State convention which 
named him. The members of a given party in a State Legis- 
lature may easily be made mere mechanical registers of the 
popular will, like Presidential Electors. All that it is needful 
to do is to nominate a party’s candidate for United States 
Senator at a State convention; or, if it be feared that a State 
convention might prove too subservient to the manipulators 
of a political machine, then a party’s nominee for United 
States Senator could be. designated precisely as a party’s 
nominee for Governor is now designated in some of the 
Southern States. That is to say, a law could be passed by a 
State Legislature providing that at primary meetings to be 
held on a day named, the registered voters belonging to a 
given party might indicate their preferences as to the nominee 
of their party for the United States Senate, and the person 
receiving a majority of the votes thus cast at the primaries 
should be the nominee of the party. There is no doubt that 
the popular will, thus proclaimed, would be ratified by the 
State Legislature, and thus it would come to pass that the 
provision of the Federal Constitution prescribing the mode of 
choosing United States Senators would practically be set at 
naught. 





It is about three months since we were informed that the 
investigation of the postal frauds was nearly over, and now 
we are informed that it actually is concluded, so far as the 
Post-office Department is concerned, and that a report will 
presently be laid before the President. Some thirty persons 
will have been indicted, and there is reason to believe that 
most of them will be rigorously prosecuted. Does it follow 
that the Post-office Department is popularly regarded as com- 
pletely purged? The question must be answered in the nega- 
tive on several grounds. In the first place, no attempt is 
known to have been made to hold Mr. Hanna’s friend, Perry S. 
Heath, responsible for the malfeasance in office, much of which 
began and was carried on while he was Assistant Postmaster- 
General. In the second place, although Rand, the personal 
friend and private secretary of Postmaster-General Payne, 
has been temporarily relieved from duties which he seems 
seldom or never to have performed, we do not learn of any 
intention to hold him to account for his connection with the 
gold-mining company in which government employees found 
it expedient to become stockholders. It is even reported that 
this man is still borne on the pay-roll of the department. 
Concerning these and some other points we shall be better 
qualified to speak when the report to be made by Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster-General Bristow shall have been published. 


It is satisfactory to learn that, notwithstanding the pressure 
brought to bear upon him from certain quarters, President 
Roosevelt is determined to carry out his plan of convoking 
Congress in extra session on November 9. He is unques- 
tionably right in holding it to be our duty to enact with all 
possible promptitude the legislation needed to render operative 
the reciprocity treaty with Cuba which the Senate has ratified. 
How much, if any, opposition will be offered to such legisla- 
tion by the beet-sugar interest remains to be seen. The only 
new ground on which the requisite enabling act could be 
opposed would be the assertion that, owing to the Brussels 
sugar convention, which is now in force, the prospects of 
the cane-sugar growers of Cuba have been so much improved 
that they no longer need a reduction in the duties levied on 
raw sugars by the Dingley law. It is barely possible that, 
owing to a temporary increase in the market price of raw 
sugars, the Cuban planters might be able without our help to 
regain a measure of their former prosperity. Nobody can 
foresee, however, how long the Brussels sugar convention 
will remain in force, and it will surprise nobody if it is de- 
nounced by Great Britain at the earliest possible moment. 

Meanwhile, our failure to give practical validity to the re- 
ciprocity treaty will cause us to lose a large part of the share 
of Cuba’s import trade which we still retain. We ought by 
this time to have acquired almost the whole of that trade, and 
we probably should have done so, had we promptly and loyally 
carried out the agreement to which we were morally com- 








mitted by the McKinley administration when it exacted the 
incorporation of the so-called Platt amendment in the insular 
Constitution—an amendment which has virtually placed Cuba 
under our protectorate. It is perfectly true, as is pointed out 
in the platform framed by the Democratic State convention 
of Massachusetts, that the beet-sugar interest has put us in a 
false position with reference to Cuba. That is to say, we 
have obtained from the island valuable concessions, the prom- 
ised consideration for which is not yet forthcoming. As for 
the objection to an extra session said to have been put for- 
ward by some Republican politicians—the objection, namely, 
that Democratic Representatives and Senators will seize the 
opportunity to raise the whole tariff issue—Mr. Roosevelt has 
shown himself politically sagacious by disregarding it. If 
the President wishes, as he is believed to wish, that the first 
regular session of the Fifty-eighth Congress should be con- 
cluded before the national conventions meet, it would be 
obviously conducive to that end that the tariff question should 
be extensively, if not exhaustively, discussed during the pre- 
liminary extra session. Although there is no likelihood of 
any tariff changes being sanctioned by the Republican party 
before the next Presidential election, the Democratic leaders 
in Congress are determined to place before the people their 
view of the necessity of such changes; and the sooner they 
are permitted to do it, the better for the timely accomplish- 
ment of the Republican legislative programme. 


We earnestly hope that there is foundation for the report 
that President Roosevelt has decided to offer the next vacancy 
on the bench of the United States Supreme Court to a Demo- 
crat, and that this Democrat will be Judge George Gray of Dela- 
ware. Justice Harlan is now eligible for retirement, but there 
is no man on the bench of the highest Federal tribunal whose 
withdrawal would be witnessed with more regret. If he should 
determine to go, it would be fitting that his place should be 
filled by an appointee from the circuit which includes Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey. It may be remembered 
that Justice Shiras of Pennsylvania was succeeded by Judge 
Day of Ohio, a resident of the circuit to which Justice Harlan 
belongs—the circuit, namely, which comprises Kentucky, Ohio, 
and West Virginia. Under the circumstances, it would be 
but fair to select Justice Harlan’s successor from among the 
jurists and lawyers of the circuit which Justice Shiras rep- 
resented. There would be just ground for complaint if, after 
appointing Judge Day, the President should fill the next 
vacancy in the United States Supreme Court with another 
citizen of Ohio. No doubt Mr. Roosevelt would like to ap- 
point Judge Taft of Ohio, and the latter has made no secret 
of his desire to exchange the Governor-Generalship of the 
Philippines for a place on the highest Federal tribunal. But, 
unless the President wishes to be taxed with bestowing undue 
favor on a particular State, Judge Taft will have to wait for 
another vacancy, which, it is expected, may be made within 
a year or two by the retirement of Chief-Justice Fuller. 
A strong man will be needed to write such opinions as the 
bench and bar have been accustomed to receive from Justice 
Harlan, but we know of no one yet mentioned for the place 
who is more likely than Judge Gray to measure up to the 
high standard which Justice Harlan has established. Nor 
would the appointment of Judge Gray to the United States 
Supreme Court take him out of the list of candidates for the 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency. His friends 
would remain as convinced as ever of his fitness and availa- 
bility for the higher office. 





The pressure being brought to bear on Turkey is measura- 
bly increased by the mobilization of the Bulgarian army, in 
response to an outburst of national sentiment so strong that 
the Sofia government was no longer able to resist it. We learn 
that the Bulgarian armaments are now completed. Bulgaria 
has two hundred thousand Mannlicher rifles, and has just re- 
ceived ten million cartridges. Ninety-six thousand men have 
been mobilized already, sixty thousand in southern Bulgaria, 
practically along the Turkish frontier. Bulgaria can put a 
second hundred thousand into the field within twenty-four 
hours, and all these are thoroughly trained troops, and among 
the best shots in Europe—the best, perhaps, the Swiss alone 
excepted. Simultaneously with the news of Bulgaria’s mo- 
bilization, we hear rumors of skirmishing along the frontier 
between Turkish and Bulgarian soldiers, and even of con- 
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* by the Russian fleet. 





siderable engagements. This is only to be expected when 
two armies confront each other across an open frontier, both 
full of enthusiasm or fanaticism, and both confident of vic- 
tory. Bulgaria’s determination to mobilize was the inevitable 
result of the concentration of troops in the Adrianople dis- 
trict and the recent calling out of new levies to the number 
of fifty thousand by the Sultan. It is in the highest degree 
interesting to watch the decision of the new Servian cabinet, 
which may very well elect to support Bulgaria against the 
Turks. The question of peace or war in the Balkans is now 
practically in the hands of Germany, as it was in the hands of 
England in 1877. If Germany, while openly siding with the 
powers, secretly supports Abdul-Hamid in resisting the reform 
programme, then war seems to be inevitable. 


The world’s storm centre seems to have passed from Mace- 
donia to Manchuria. There are indications that the Japanese 
minister at Peking is by all means in his power endeavoring 
to prevent Prince Ching from signing the conditions under 
which Russia is willing to withdraw her troops from the dis- 
tricts of Mukden and Kirin. It seems to be Japan’s deliberate 
intention to fight, and it is doubtless with a clear perception 
of this that Russia is greatly increasing her fleet in the Far 
East, bringing it to a point where it slightly exceeds that of 
Japan in fighting power, while the Russian troops within 
or near Manchuria amount to about two hundred and seventy 
thousand. In Port Arthur itself a number of new and very 
strong forts have just been built, making that promontory 
the Gibraltar of the China seas, and the combination of her 
fleet and army, with the Manchurian railroad as a basis of 
supplies, makes Russia’s position almost impregnable. These 
new preparations on Russia’s part—the despatch of three 
additional first-class battle-ships of the newest design and 
the heaviest armament, with two new armored cruisers now 
nearing Port Arthur, as well as the new fortifications—are 
planned to be ready about the date appointed for the Manchu- 
rian evacuation. It is as though Russia had been warned 
beforehand of the Japanese plan to force on a war. Russia’s 
recent moves are not to be explained in any other way, since 
she has come to an understanding with every power except 
Japan. 


Japan, on her part, has not confined herself to diplomatic 
activities at Peking. She has recently been working with 
feverish energy to get her fleet and army ready for instant 
action. Within the last few days, under cover of “an experi- 
ment in mobilization,” she has landed additional troops in 
Korea, besides the strong garrisons she already has at the 
three Korean ports. The meaning of this is, from a stra- 
tegic point, perfectly clear. Given the strength of the Rus- 
sian fleet and forts, an attempt to attack Port Arthur, Talien- 
wan, or New-Chwang by sea would be futile. Japan hopes to 
succeed in an attack by land, and is using neutral or trib- 
utary Korea-as a landing-place. Her armies are familiar with 
all the roads from the Korean ports to the capital, and thence 
across the Yalu river to Manchuria, since they occupied 
this very territory, and fought their way along these very 
lines, in 1893 and 1894, actually succeeding in taking the 
Regent’s Sword peninsula, with Port Arthur at its extrem- 
ity. Japan has evidently determined to land as many troops 
in Korea as she can before any open breach is reached, and 
thus to open the way for the subsequent transfer of her army 
to the Asian mainland, whence the invasion of Manchuria 
can be undertaken. It is evident that, once war is declared, 
Japanese troops landing in Korea will be liable to interception 
In spite of Japan’s calculations, how- 
ever, it seems practically certain that Prince Ching will 
agree to Russia’s terms, that the evacuation of Mukden and . 
Kirin will be completed, and that Japan’s excuse for war 
will disappear. It remains to be seen whether she will invent 
a new excuse or determine to accept the inevitable. For it 
must be understood that Russia’s evacuation of the civil dis- 
tricts of Mukden and Kirin will in no wise affect the troops 
in the leased areas or the defence of the Manchurian Railroad. 


Two men were discussing possible Democratic candidates 
for President. They had gone down the list, arguing the 
pros and cons in the case of each possible nominee. “Do you 
know,” said one, “ who should have been, and would have been 












































































but for a lamentable mischance, the man to run against Roose- 
velt next year?” “I know,” was the answer, “whom you 
mean. You mean William E. Russell, and I think you are 
right.” Russell was born in 1857 and died in 1896—seven 
years ago. It is an extraordinary thing not only that his 
place in the Democratic ranks has not been filled, but that it 
is recognized and remembered as a place that is empty. That 
a man who died at the age of thirty-nine should still, after 
seven years, be acutely missed in national politics is a cir- 
cumstance worth recording. Russell could have done nothing 
until the Bryan gale had blown out, but this year, if he had 
lived, we should have heard from him. 


The editor of the Japan Weekly Mail is better informed 
concerning the affairs of the Mikado’s subjects than he is 
about international marriages. Referring the other day to 
the American young women who have married members of 
the British peerage, he summed up his remarks in the an- 
nouncement that four of them had become duchesses and two 
countesses. He very much underrated the extent of the 
American invasion of the privileges conceded to the wives 
of Britain’s hereditary legislators. We do not pretend to carry 
about with us an exhaustive list of our countrywomen who 
have wedded peers of the realm, but, besides the two Duchesses 
of Marlborough and the two Duchesses of Manchester, to 
whom will soon be added a Duchess of Roxburghe, we can call 
to mind two marchionesses, Lady Dufferin and Lady Anglesey, 
while the young American who by courtesy is styled Lady 
Yarmouth will be Marchioness of Hertford, should her hus- 
band outlive his father. There are at least seven American 
countesses, besides one viscountess, and, if her husband out- 
live his father, Lady Deerhurst will become Countess of 
Coventry. Of American baronesses, there are no less than 
ten, if we include the widow of the late Lord Fairfax, whose 
name was carried on the roll of the House of Lords, though 
he never claimed the privileges of the peerage. 

There could be no greater mistake than the assertion that 
the marriages of American girls with foreigners of rank are 
mainly confined to England. Up to a quarter of a century 
ago there were at least three such international marriages in 
France for one in England. Dozens of American girls have 
married French nobles of the ancien régime, to say nothing 
of those who obtained their titles from Napoleon, like Prince 
Murat. Among these may be mentioned the Duc de la Roche- 
foucauld, the Due de Dino, and the Due de Decazes. Many 
an Italian noble, from Prince Colonna down, has married 
an American young woman. There are examples of such 
marriages in the Spanish peerage also: the Duchesse d’Arcos 
is an American. Many American girls have married German 
nobles, and one of them, Miss Lee of New York, at present 
the wife of Count von Waldersee, had for her first husband 
a reigning prince, the Duke of Augustenburg, who was eligible 
for intermarriage with any imperial family in Europe. 
There have been fewer examples of such marriages in Austro-. 
Hungary. At this moment we recall but two, that of Miss 
Carroll, who married Count Esterhazy, and who now lives 
in Washington, and that of Miss Mabel Wright, who first 
became Mrs. Ysnaga, sister-in-law of the Dowager Duchess 
of Manchester, and subsequently married a member of the 
highest Hungarian aristocracy. Whether the rule about six- 
teen quarterings, which is so rigorously observed in the court 
circle at Vienna, has been relaxed in her favor we know not. 
The truth is that the number of American women who have 
married European nobles would be found, upon a complete 
enumeration, to have exceeded considerably a hundred. We 
add that, while there have been flagrant exceptions, these inter- 
national marriages seem, as a rule, to have brought the aver- 
age amount of happiness. 





A Northern student of affairs in the South who lately 
spent several months there was impressed with the curious 
contrasts of sentiment in different localities on the subject 
of negro labor. In the same State he found townships which 
no negro is permitted to enter, and laws against the encourage- 
ment of negro emigration. He reports driving out one day 
with a negro driver. Without being aware of it he crossed 
the town—it may have been the county—boundary. As he 
went on a farmer called to him from a field: “ Hello! Where’s 
that nigger going? We don’t allow niggers in this town.” 
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He went on. A mile or two further on another farmer called 
to him to stop. He stopped. The man came to the wagon. 
“This town,” he said, “is white. We don’t allow niggers in 
here at all. No offence to you, but if that nigger goes on 
re’ll be shot.” That was enough for the negro driver. He 
was a prudent man and declined to proceed. On the other 
hand, our observer found that though the movements of in- 
dividual negroes or single negro families were not restricted, 
there were laws in some States against inciting emigration, 
and in most communities, whether there was a State law 
about it or not, the stirring up of negroes to move away by 
wholesale was not tolerated. Persons who came seeking to 
carry off negroes by the score or the hundred were warned 
away, and if the warning was not effectual, other means that 
were effectual were used. 


A good many persons have the impression that high scholars 
from the colleges do not do particularly well in the workaday 
world. This is a vulgar error. They do do particularly well. 
The valedictorian of a college class daes not often lead his 
class all through life, but the chances are very much in favor 
of his doing much better than the average of his mates. In 
the current Atlantic Monthly Professor A. L. Lowell, of Har- 
vard, has been at some pains to compute the chances of the 
high scholars to win distinction. He takes as a rough and 
faulty, but available, measure of distinction the list of names 
in Who’s Who in America. That measure he applies to 
graduates of Harvard College between 1861 and 1887. He 
finds that of these graduates, one in every thirteen and three- 
tenths is included in that book. But of the men who ranked 
in the first seventh of their class, one in seven is in Who’s 
Who, as against one in sixteen for the rest of the class, and 
one in five for the first four scholars. This ought not to sur- 
prise any one. High scholars in college are not invariably 
abler men than their fellows, but they are apt to be abler as 
well as more diligent. 


Mr. Lowell has gone farther and tried to discover how it 
fares in the matter of distinction with the college athletes. 
Still using Who’s Who, he finds that of the members of the 
Harvard University crews between 1861 and 1887, one in 
thirteen and two-thirds is in the book. But of seventy-two 
members of Harvard nines between 1869 and 1887, only one, 
Mr. Lowell says, is in Who’s Who, this sole representative 
of baseball being apparently Dr. H. C. Ernst, of Boston, 
pitcher and bacteriologist. Of ninety-three Harvard football 
men who were on the elevens between 1874 and 1887, three, 
or one in thirty-two, are in Who’s Who. It would appear 
from these figures that the outlook for distinction in after- 
life for college athletes is not good. But it should be remem- 
bered that Who’s Who is a defective measure of distinction, 
still more so of success; and that it is especially defective 
in the case of athletes. The book—an excellent work of its 
kind—includes a great many writers, and the more noted 
professors, scientists, artists, and politicians. But lawyers, 
doctors, and men of business are not generally included unless 
they happen also to be writers or politicians. Among 
Professor Lowell’s own mates of the Harvard class of ’77, 
there are more notably successful men whose names are 
not in Who’s Who, than that book includes. Athletes rarely 
make good poets, writers, painters, or professors, but they are 
believed to average pretty well in general business, so that 
the conclusions about them derived from questioning Who’s 
Who must be taken with distrust. A Harvard athlete was 
until recently a partner in the best-known banking-house in 
New York, and has been regarded as one of the most con- 
spicuously successful men in town, but his name is not in 


Who’s Who. 


College athletes get a great glut of distinction while they 
are still college athletes. What they usually want in real 
life is substantial success payable quarterly or oftener. 
Whether they get more or less than their share of it we do 
not know. It would be interesting to learn. The leading col- 
lege athletes devote a vast deal of time to their specialties. 
Does it pay them? Do they do particularly well in the world? 
Are they strenuous in other things besides sport? «re they 
apt to be able, or apt to be dull? Are they good men to hire? 
The world would like to know, but it cannot find out from 
Who’s Who. 























































































































The New York Mayoralty Election 


Ir is doubtful whether a more complicated political campaign 
was ever waged in the United States than that which is now going 
on in New York city. On the one hand, Mr. Charles F. Murphy, 
the leader of Tammany Hall, has gone into the camp of his oppo- 
nents by indorsing Messrs. Grout and Fornes, who previously had 
accepted nominations on the fusion ticket. The fusionists, on their 
part, have repudiated Messrs. Grout and Fornes, and substituted 
the names of men who can be trusted to oppose earnestly the candi- 
dates of Tammany Hall before election day, and to give loyal sup- 
port to Mayor Low should he and they be elected. 

On the whole, the prospects of the ticket headed by Mayor Low 
have been materially improved during the last ten days. Recent 
incidents have clarified the public mind, and aroused it to a vivid 
perception of the fact that in the Mayoralty contest there is but 
a single issue, the issue, namely, of good government. To the 
cause of good government a death-blow would have been dealt had 
the fusionists permitted Messrs. Grout and Fornes to remain upon 
their ticket after their acceptance of nominations from Tammany 
fall. There seems to have been for a time some confusion of ideas 
in the fusionist camp concerning this matter, owing to the misin- 
terpretation of some alleged precedents for the course pursued by 
Messrs. Grout and Fornes. There is reason to believe that at 
first neither Mayor Low himself, nor Mr. Cutting of the Citizens’ 
Union, foresaw that the simultaneous appearance of the names of 
Grout and Fornes on the Tammany and the anti-Tammany tickets 
would materially impair the prospects of the fusionist nominee 
for the headship of the municipal government. It was pointed out 
that repeatedly a judge of the State Supreme Court in one or 
other of the districts included within the city of New York, who has 
commended himself to the bar by his non-partisan conduct, has 
received and accepted a nomination for a second term on the 
bench from both the Democratic and Republican parties. The 
fact, also, was recalled that in 1888 Abram S. Hewitt accepted 
the nomination of Tammany Hall for Mayor, as well as one from 
the rival organization, the County Democracy. It is true, more- 
over, that on one occasion, which, ostensibly, is even more to the 
point, and of which, consequently, Mr. Grout has made the most, 
Mr. Myers, who had been nominated for Comptroller by the Re- 
publicans, was permitted without protest on their part to accept 
a nomination for the same office from Tammany Hall. Not one 
of these pretended precedents will bear the construction which 
the friends of Messrs. Grout and Fornes have tried to. put on it. 
It should be obvious that when, for non-partisan conduct, a judge 
is renominated on both Republican and Democratic tickets, the 
relative strength of the two parties will not be affected an iota, 
because the judge, being a non-partisan, and accepted on that very 
ground, would feel himself bound to do absolutely nothing to help 
either party. That Abram 8S. Hewitt, by accepting a nomination 
for Mayor from Tammany Hall, as well as from the County De- 
mocracy, did strengthen to some extent the former at the expense 
of the latter organization, is probable enough; but Mr. Hewitt took 
the course he did net only with the consent but in compliance 
with the prayers of conservative Democrats in both factions, who 
feared that unless they coalesced Henry George would be chosen 
Mayor. The returns proved that their apprehensions were justi- 
fied. Had Mr. Hewitt declined the nomination offered by Tammany 
Hall, and had that organization put forward a nominee of its 
own, nothing could have averted the election of Henry George, 
who, as it was, polled 68,000 votes, against the 73,000 cast by 
Tammany Hall and the County Democracy, assisted by many Re- 
publicans. It is manifest that by his course Mr. Hewitt did 
not desert the cause of sound and safe government, but did his 
utmost to assure the triumph of it. We come now to the case 
of Mr. Myers, which at first sight looks like an exact parallel to 
Mr. Grout’s. As a matter of fact, in 1889 Senator Platt and 
other leaders of the Republican party in New York city approved 
of the acceptance of a Tammany Hall indorsement by Mr. Myers, 
their candidate for the Comptrollership, because they had very 
little hope of beating Tammany Hall that year, and desired at least 
to establish in the Comptroller’s office a bulwark against the whole- 
sale plundering of the city. Their procedure at that time, in other 
words, was tantamount to a confession that they anticipated de- 
feat. Nor can there be any doubt that had the fusionists pursued 
a similar course this year, and acquiesced in Mr. Grout’s accept- 
ance of a Tammany indorsement, their acquiescence would have 
been construed as an admission of their inability to re-elect Mayor 
Low. and of a consequent desperate desire to rescue something 
from the wreck foreseen. 

We repeat that the issue before the voters in this contest is the 
issue of good government. The cause of good government is far 
from desperate: on the contrary, it should be easier to re-elect 
Mayor Low this year than it was to elect him in 1901. That as 
regards his personal character and private life, Colonel George B. 
McClellan is an estimable man we do not doubt. His career in 
Congress, if not brilliant, has been open to no reproach. It is abso- 
lutely certain, however, that he could not have obtained a post of 
trust and emolument in connection with the Brooklyn Bridge, that 
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he would not have been sent to Congress for several consecutive 
terms, and that he would not have been nominated by Tammany 
Hall for Mayor unless he had been a personal favorite of Mr. Rich- 
ard Croker and of Mr. Charles F. Murphy, the past and present 
leaders of the Tammany organization. He has not imposed him- 
self upon those leaders: he has been thrust forward by them. 
They owe him nothing: he owes them everything. Under the 
circumstances it is idle to pretend that Colonel McClellan occu- 
pies the same position with reference to independent Democrats 
that was occupied by Mr. Edward M. Shepard two years ago. 
Mr. Croker appealed to Mr. Shepard to save the Democratic or- 
ganization in New York city. Had Mr. Shepard been successful 
he would have been under no obligation to Mr. Croker. The obli- 
gation would have been upon the other side. No reasonable per- 
son will assert that Colonel McClellan is in a similar position. 

Those citizens of New York who want good municipal govern- 
ment can get it. They have a better opportunity of securing it 
this year than they had in 1901, thanks to the breach, apparently 
irremediable, between Tammany Hall and the regular Democracy 
of Brooklyn. They cannot get it, however, if, like Messrs. Grout 
and Fornes, they express by act or word the opinion that one ticket 
is as good as the other. There can be no such thing as neutrality 
at such a conjuncture. Mayor Low can truthfully declare that 
“he who is not for me is against me,” and that “he who is not 
against my opponents cannot be at heart for me.” It is plainly 
impossible for a clear-headed and honest man to remain upon a 
ticket meant to embody the wholesome and beneficent ideals of mu- 
nicipal government personified in Mayor Low, and at the same time 
remain upon a ticket which recalls the offensive record and aims to 
carry out the pernicious programme, of Tammany Hall. 





The President in Washington 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is now in his official residence in the 
White House, and all the members of his cabinet have returned 
to Washington, ready to perform, each his part, in the work 
of the Federal administration. Although there is no reason to 
suppose that the national interests have suffered through the 
prolonged absence of the Chief Magistrate from the Federal cap- 
ital, it is indisputable that, in spite of the facilities for com- 
munication afforded by the telegraph and the telephone, the pub- 
lic business can be most quickly and effectively despatched in the 
place where the administrative departments are centred. 

During the President’s absence any remissness or delay in 
purging the Postal Service and the Indian Bureau of the Interior 
Department would naturally be imputed to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and to the Secretary of the Interior. Henceforth on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s shoulders will rest the responsibility for any neglect 
or hesitation to expose and punish malfeasance in office. 

It is also at the seat of the Federal government that the Presi- 
dent can best secure the information and the counsel needed for 
the preparation of the legislative programme that he will recom- 
mend to Congress, and for the determination of the attitude that 
he will take during the winter toward the great domestic ques- 
tions of the day. We take for granted that, in the proclamation 
convoking the Fifty-eighth Congress in extra session, will be put 
forward as a reason for the summons the necessity for legislation 
rendering operative as speedily as possible the reciprocity treaty 
with Cuba. It is less certain whether Mr. Roosevelt will also 
describe as urgent the need of a law imparting more elasticity 
to the currency, and remedying to some extent the accumulation 
of the circulating medium in the vaults of the Treasury under the 
legislation which forbids the depositing of customs duties in na- 
tional banks. Of grave interest, moreover, to the hundreds of 
thousands of small holders of railway and industrial stocks and 
bonds is the question whether Mr. Roosevelt means to push any 
farther at the present conjuncture his campaign against the so- 
called trusts, a campaign which, rightly or wrongly, is debited with 
the grievous shrinkage of values on the New York Stock Exchange, 
a shrinkage which has terrified a multitude of humble investors 
into selling at calamitously low prices the securities in which 
their savings were embarked. It is perfectly true that, in the 
promise of the grain and cotton crops, and in the prospective 
earnings of railways for at least six months to come, there is noth- 
ing to warrant the fear that what has threatened to develop into 
a financial crisis in New York would be followed by an industrial 
crisis. There can be no industrial crisis without overproduction, 
and, in the pivotal iron and steel industry, there would be no rea- 
son to apprehend overproduction had not the expected demand 
from railways and from contractors engaged in the erection of 
buildings been materially cut down. The demand has been cut 
down for two reasons: first, owing to the extraordinarily high 
cost of labor, a cost which nothing except a prolonged lockout is 
likely sensibly to reduce, and, secondly, because it has proved im- 
practicable, or extremely difficult, to secure the funds required 
for railway extension and building purposes through the issue of 
stocks or bonds in the present state of the money-market. For 
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our own part, we deem it scarcely credible that, in view of the 
questionable aspect of the industrial, no less than of the financial 
situation, the President will proceed any farther in the direction 
of interference with the relations of capital and labor, or with 
the modern tendency of capital to conglomeration. , 

When Mr. Roosevelt shall next transfer his residence from 
Washington to Oyster Bay, the Republican national convention will 
have been held, and its nomination for the Presidency will have 
been made. He has at least eight months before him in which to 
improve, or to retain, or fatally to impair, his present excellent 
chance of winning the nomination. Were the national convention 
to be held next week he would indubitably be the nominee, and it 
is, on the face of things, improbable that the situation will have 
changed so materially before June, 1904, that the nomination will 
then be withheld from him. But, while we still expect to see Mr. 
Roosevelt the candidate of his party, we must recognize that the 
election of the Republican nominee is by no means so inevitable as 
it looked a year ago. The prosperity which, however caused, was 
unquestionably witnessed under the McKinley administration, has 
ceased to be a universal and conspicuous phenomenon. Not only 
must disappointment and despondency be predicated of the large 
class of small investors, to whom we have previously referred, but 
in most of the great urban centres there is certain to be acute and 
widespread suffering this winter, owing to the prolonged, and, for 
the present, seemingly irremediable dispute between capital and 
labor in the building trades. If it be true that the political party 
in power is instinctively credited, to a certain extent, with the 
generation or maintenance of the national well-being, it is equal- 
ly true that national adversity, or ominous indications of a drift 
thereto, are apt to be imputed to the party responsible for legis- 
lation. If things shall go on for the next twelve months as they 
have gone on this summer the Democracy will have at least a 
chance of electing its nominee for the Presidency; provided, of 
course, that nominee shall be a man calculated to allay, instead of 
aggravate, popular uneasiness and apprehension. 





Our Chaotic Divorce Laws 


CARDINAL GIBBONS lately declared that, in his opinion, the 
worst evil from which the American community is suffering is the 
legal toleration of divorce. It is also reported that President Roose- 
velt-at no distant date will advise Congress to institute an ex- 
haustive examination of the divorce laws of the several States, 
with a view to the devising of some remedy for their dissimilarity 
and for the fortification of the marriage tie. There is no objection 
to such an inquiry. -It might, and probably would, help to cre- 
ate a current of opinion that would impel certain States, in which 
the divorce laws are particularly lax, to introduce reforms which, 
beyond a doubt, are imperatively called for. It should be distinct- 
ly understood, however, that an amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution, which should empower Congress to pass a uniform divorce 
law for all of the States and Territories is out of the question. 
Even if such a constitutional amendment were not impracticable, 
its expediency is doubtful. Such a tremendous invasion of the 
rights reserved to the States, as would be the transfer to the 
Federal government of the exclusive power to regulate marriage 
and divorce, would throw the door wide open to a rapid transforma- 
tion of our present political system into a unified and highly cen- 
tralized government like that of France. 

The discussion of the expediency of such a constitutional amend- 
ment is, however, essentially academic, for never would it be 
adopted by the prescribed number—three-fourths—of the States. 
It never would be adopted, because the people of the several States 
would never agree as to the scope and character of a uniform 
divorce law. The Catholics would insist—by the tenets of their 
religion they are bound to insist—that divorce shall never be grant- 
ed for any cause whatever. Marriages are sometimes, though very 
rarely, annulled by the Pope on canonical grounds; but a divorce 
in the legal sense of the word never has been, and-never will be, 
sanctioned by the head of the Catholic Church. The only State 
in our Union which accepts the Catholic view of the indissol- 
ubility of marriage is South Carolina, which has no divorce laws. 
Members of the Protestant Episcopal Church adhere, for their 
part, to the principle that divorces should be granted for one 
cause only, to wit, adultery. New York, however, is the only State 
which has based its divorce law on this principle. In twenty States 
and Territories wilful desertion for the short term of one year is 
a sufficient cause for the dissolution of the marriage bond. De- 
sertion for two years suffices in twelve States and Territories, and 
also in the District of Columbia. A desertion for three years con- 
stitutes an adequate cause in thirteen other States and Territories, 
including Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maine, and New Hampshire. 
A failure, during one year, on the part of the husband to support 
his wife is ground for a divorce in seven States. A lack of sup- 
port is a sufficient cause, but no time is specified, in nine other 
States, including Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, and Rhode Isl- 
and. A divorce much talked about in the newspapers has recent- 
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ly been granted in Rhode Island for this cause. If the parties to 
a marriage voluntarily live apart for five years without cohabita- 
tion a divorce will be granted, on the demand of either party, in 
Kentucky or Wisconsin. The joining of any religious sect that 
believes marriage unlawful, and a consequent refusal to cohabit, is 
a legal cause for divorce in Kentucky and New Hampshire. A 
wife’s refusal to cohabit for twelve months will enable her hus- 
band to procure a divorce in North Carolina. Habitual drunken- 
ness is a ground for divorce in all the States and Territories ex- 
cept twelve. There is, in fact, no end to the grounds on which, in 
one State or another, the marriage tie may be sundered. 

Now, it is obvious that such laws would not have been placed 
and retained upon the statute-books unless they had been upheld 
by public opinion in their respective States. It is, therefore, nec- 
essary to act upon public opinion in order to secure even a mod- 
erate approach to uniformity. Absolute uniformity cannot be 
looked for. Every one who is conversant with the history of divorce 
legislation in the United States knows that it would be impossible 
to secure the assent of half, or even a quarter, of the States— 
much less of the required three-fourths—to the law governing abso- 
lute divorce in the State of New York. It is much wiser, therefore, 
to aim at a practicable improvement, which could be brought about 
by the creation of a wholesome and earnest public opinion that 
would exercise a coercive influence upon legislatures in those States, 
the divorce laws of which are exceptionally and deplorably lax. 





The Next Liberal Premier 


THE opening weeks of the November session will show whether 
Mr. Balfour can hold his party together more successfully than 
he has held his cabinet. He and his followers are pledged to in- 
troduce a measure of protection which, as it must of necessity leave 
food and raw materials untouched, can only be aimed at manu- 
factured goods, and especially at exports from the United States. 
We are therefore interested in Mr. Balfour’s proposal, and shall 
look with heightened attention at the ranging of parties when 
Parliament meets. That a large body of Conservatives, not only 
men like Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Ritchie, Sir John Gorst, 
Lord George Hamilton, Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Lord Goschen, Lord Avebury, and probably the Duke of Devon- 
shire, but also many of their less conspicuous fellow members, will 
vote against, or at least not vote for Mr. Balfour’s proposals, 
is certain. What is not certain is whether Mr. Balfour may still 
have a bare majority in the Lower House. It is not clear, for in- 
stance, whether he could count on the support of Mr. Chamberlain, 
in spite of the latter’s promises. He is thus wholly dependent 
on the Irish party, and their terms are stiff, to say the least of 
it: practically meaning a home-rule bill and a Catholic university. 
But Mr. Balfour may not be able to persuade his followers to make 
concessions so capital; and thus along this line also there are 
prospects of his defeat. That he could carry the country at a 
general election, if defeated in Parliament now, is something no- 
body believes possible. 

His alternative is to temporize; to keep back his bill, on one 
pretext or another, until next spring, and meanwhile to pretend 
to govern, while merely floating with the stream. But during the 
intervening months Mr. Chamberlain will probably have modified 
his policy half a dozen times, to the further confusion of the 
Unionists, and the very most that Mr. Balfour can hope for, even 
by the adroitest temporizing, is to delay the evil hour of dis- 
solution. 

But dissolution will come, and, all appearances show, a moder- 
ate victory for the Gladstonian Liberals and their principles will 
follow. And it is noteworthy that the whole outlook in the domain 
of world politics will favor the sturdiest Gladstonians, while put- 
ting at a disadvantage such weak-kneed persons as Lord Rosebery. 
Gladstone’s Balkan policy is now being triumphantly vindicated, 
even Mr. Balfour having practically indorsed it. The conscience 
of humane England is once more waking up to Britain’s direct 
responsibility for the Macedonian horrors, and a reaction towards 
Gladstone’s ideals is inevitable as a result. In Ireland also the 
Gladstonian idea has triumphed. It was Gladstone who paved 
the way for both the principle and the practice of land purchase, 
later adopted by the Balfours and Mr. Wyndham. And it cannot 
be doubted that there is in England a strong and growing body of 
opinion which favors a better and more generous treatment of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Boers than Mr. Chamberlain has 
yet dealt out to them. 

The leader of a new Gladstonian Liberal party will certainly 
not be Lord Rosebery, whose uncertain though brilliant character 
has quite failed to gain the confidence of his former colleagues. 
Nor will the mantle of Hawarden fall on either Sir William Har- 
court or Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, whose jealousies are 
largely responsible for the long-continued weakness of the Lib- 
erals. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Morley are both eminent men, yet it 
is not to be disputed that the most authoritative and strongest, 
the most distinguished and eminent of the Liberals is Earl Spencer, 







who for years has led the Liberal party in the House of Lords. 
Lord Spencer was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland from 1868 to 1874. 
in Mr. Gladstone’s first ministry, which disestablished the Irish 
Protestant Church, and by the distribution of certain church 
lands among the tenants struck the key-note of Irish land purchase. 
In the second Gladstonian ministry, of 1880 to 1885, which came in 
on the strong reaction against Disraeli’s pro-Turkish policy, Ear! 
Spencer was Lord President of the Council, the position lately 
held by the Duke of Devonshire, and later, on Earl Cowper’s 
resignation, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He came to Dublin full 
of hope and conciliation, with Lord Frederick Cavendish as his 
chief secretary. The horrible Phenix Park murders, on May 6, 
1882, changed the whole spirit of the Liberal policy, and concilia- 
tion made way for repression and the Crimes Act. Yet during these 
years Lord Spencer was converted to home rule; and he was an 
avowed home-ruler in the third Gladstonian ministry of 1886. 
which saw the memorable secession of the Liberal Unionists, with 
the now divergent Chamberlain and the Duke of Devonshire at 
their head. In this ministry Lord Spencer was once more Lord 
President of the Council. In Gladstone’s fourth ministry, in 1892, 
and in that of Lord Rosebery, which followed it, Lord Spencer was 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Lord Spencer, therefore, as the most 
distinguished, eminent, and faithful of the followers of Mr. Glad- 
stone, seems the natural and inevitable head of the next Liberal 
cabinet. 





Educational Methods 


Att the schools and all the colleges are started again in their 
year’s work. The private schools hereabouts open from two to four 
weeks later than the public schools, the boarding-schools in the 
country starting, as a rule, about a fortnight earlier than the 
private schools in the cities, which hold off necessarily until a fair 
proportion of their pupils get back from the country to town. Most 
of the colleges start late, too, for the college professors long since 
found it to their advantage to have as much as possible of the 
year’s vacation come in the summer months. Three months clear 
in the summer is a slice of time that can be put to important use. 
and nowadays most of the college professors get it. 

What are the young people learning, and by what methods is it 
being taught to them? That is a hard question if one attempts 
to answer it in detail. Education seems to be still an experiment; 
new theories are constantly being put on trial; old methods are 
constantly being swapped for new, and almost as-constantly the 
new methods stir misgivings in the minds of some of the observers. 
Even the kindergarten is not yet above criticism. Able and amus- 
ing writers have poked a good deal of rather penetrating fun at 
it in the magazines, and though as an institution it is well founded 
and sure to last and to do good, the usefulness of kindergarten 
methods is felt to have bounds. The aspiration to make education 
so easy and so pleasant that it will be no trouble to any one is 
not universally applauded just now, and when critics and com- 
mentators declare that effort has great educational value, and that 
children ought to learn to overcome difficulties, the advocates of 
the primrose path have to do a good deal of explaining. We know 
in a general way that small children are being taught to read 
and write, that some of them are learning to spell, that they learn 
arithmetic, geography, and abhorrence of liquor on physiological 
grounds, and other useful branchés. Whether they are taught 
this year to read a whole word at a time, or by syllables, we don’t 
know. We hope it doesn’t matter, for whatever method prevails 
just now seems likely to be found defective before the year after 
next. At a conference of teachers the master of a famous school 
for girls said that fashions in the education of girls change so 
fast that one method hardly endures long enough to educate ? 
single pupil. “ But we find,” he added, “that this variability does 
not harm them.” It may have been this same wise teacher, con- 
scious of the limitations of his craft, who said that when he and 
his staff had brought their girls together and warmed and aired 
the rooms, about four-fifths of what was possible had been done. 
He spoke, of course, with more humor than accuracy, but a great 
deal has been done when a good lot of pupils have been assem- 
bled in a suitable and healthy place and put to work, with good 
people to look after them. With that much of a start, they will 
do a great deal for themselves and for one another. We expect 
them to do a great deal to educate one another. Whether the 
pupils are girls or boys, their rivalries, their friendships—all their 
dealings with one another are educational, and help in that forma- 
tion of character and ideals which is the most important aim of 
education. 

So much is printed about mistaken methods and wrong teach- 
ing—the progressive teachers are so scandalized by the way things 
used to be done, and the conservatives are so mistrustful of the 
efficiency of the way things are done, that the observing parent has 
excuse enough to despair of finding anywhere anything more than 
a second-best educational opportunity for his children. Like 
enough that. is all he will find, but he must comfort himself by rea- 
soning that a second-best chance is all a first-rate child needs, and 
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all a second-rate child can improve. There must be an analogy be- 
tween the science of education and the science of cure. What saves 
all the quacks, and patent-medicine men, and empirical healers, 
and keeps their advertisements in the papers is that a very large 
proportion of the sick people get more or less well, whether they 
get professional assistance or not. No doubt a good many of the 
educational] strategies that are tested owe such durability as they 
attain to the fact that an average child who goes to school will 
manage to get more or less education, whether the processes in 
use are rather better or rather worse than the average. Moreover, 
people who went to school in times past, and managed to learn 
enough to keep afloat in the sea of life are apt to think that the 
kind of schooling they had was the right kind. If they don’t 
think so, but in their objections show themselves instructed and 
capable, observers may reason that the kind of bad schooling that 
was compatible with much good mental fruits must have had 
good faults. 

It is rather a vague business, this directing of the young idea. 
The little ships have a pretty wide channel ahead, with deep water 
from shore to shore,.and the folks who want to mark this course 


or that with buoys as the only safe one may be taking more pains. 


than the facts warrant. There is a schoolmaster in New York 
who can talk, on compulsion, about the education of girls, but 
some of his parent customers complain that he talks indefinitely, 
and that they know no more after hearing him than before. They 
pay him a compliment. The subject is large and vague, and he 
realizes it. Nobody talks other than vaguely about a large, vague 
subject, except persons who do not realize how large and vague 
the subject is. 





New American Music 


EaRLy in the present year we commented upon the unique and 
important work which Mr. Arthur Farwell and his associates are 
doing for the cause of American music through their Wa-Wan Press 
establishment at Newton Center, Massachusetts. The second year 
of the enterprise is coming to an end, and since we last wrote, Mr. 
Farwell has issued a quantity of new music even more remarkable 
and significant than that which we discussed last spring. It will 
be remembered that the purpose of the enterprise is the promo- 
tion, through publication and performance, of the most progressive, 
characteristic, and serious work of American composers (especially 
the younger and less known ones), considering it solely from the 
standpoint of artistic excellence, and without regard for the ques- 
tion of a profitable popularity :—there, of course, is the innovation. 
It is a most admirable enterprise—unquestionably, as we have 
before remarked, the most determined, courageous, and enlightened 
endeavor to advance the highest interests of American music that 
has yet been made. And how, one may reasonably ask, is the 
enterprise justifying itself? The answer is to be found in the best 
of the music which has so far been issued—music so untrammelled 
in its inspiration, so sincerely felt, so mature and competent in its 
artistry, that one would be venturesome who should assume to set 
bounds upon the possibilities of the creative power which, in the 
aggregate, achieved it. 

Let any one who doubts the presence of an original and vital 
impulse in our native music consider some of Mr. Farwell’s recent 
publications. Turn, for example, to Mr. Henry F. Gilbert’s Two 
Verlaine Moods in the Wa-Wan issue for September—a brace of 
poetic paraphrases for piano. Here, one notes immediately, is the 
authentic quality and color of Verlaine: but here, too, is a pene- 
trating and beautiful musical art—an art distinguished and vivid, 
forceful and subtly articulated; moreover, it is surcharged with 
personality, potent and indubitable. Mr. Farwell’s own Domain 
of Hurakan—a study in elemental symbolism—is an equally re- 
markable piece of writing in a wholly different kind. It is a 
fantasy conceived in the spirit of the Indian creation-myths—a 
finely vigorous and notable achievement. We know few more mas- 
terly passages in any music of American composition than the 
superb climax with which the work ends, and the insinuatingly 
lovely episode in B-major, with its eloquent intimations of noc 
turnal moods. A rich setting of a poem by William Blake also 
lingers in the memory (although here, for a moment, one is re- 
minded that Wagner lived and wrote), together with a hauntingly 
poetic impression, for oboe and piano, inspired by Mr. Arthur 
Davies’s painting, “ Morfydd”: a girl seated upon a bank of moss 
in a deep wood, dreamily plaiting her hair, while a youth beside 
her plays upon a harp. A piano piece by Mr. Edward Burlingame 
Hill, At the Grave of a Hero, is profound and true in feeling and 
impressive in utterance. 

No one who has at heart the legitimate and vital interests of our 
native musical art can afford to ignore the fruits of Mr. Far- 
well’s efforts toward its advancement. And let there be no mis- 
conception in the matter: this music has for us no virtue merely 
for being of American origin: we are not of those who—in the 
caustic phrase of Mr. Philip Hale—would “cover mediocrity with 
a cloak of patriotism.” The music which Mr. Farwell offers us is 
American, but, above all, it is excellent art, 
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SHIPPING A CIRCUS ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


an idea of the difficulties involved in shipping a circus, consisting of a troop of performers and seventy animals, from 
dock into the steamer’s hold it was necessary to fix a band of sailcloth about 
America was $25000 


The photograph gues 
Yokohama to Seattle. In order to get the elephants from the 
their bodies and hoist them on board with a derrick. The total expense of transporting the circus from Fapan. to 






























































Diversions of the 


Higher Journalist 


The Age of a Book 


HE Constant Reader, who had been away all summer, de- 
vouring novels at the sea-shore, poems in the mountains, 
and travels on the trains going and coming, appeared at 
the office of the Higher Journalist with a book caught to 
her bosem, as usual. The higher journalist had not yet 

got back to town himself; however, he was there in spirit, and at 

sight of the other apparition he called out, with the gayety of 
people just home from the country, “ Ah, what have you got now?” 

* Something,” she said, with all the frankness of her sex, “ that 
I should think you would be a little ashamed to have overlooked 
among the books you’ve mentioned lately,’ and she put somewhat 
indignantly on the table before him, Mr. George Horton’s “In 
Argolis.” 

“Why, that is an old book!” he said. 

“It’s a year old,” she returned. “Do you call a year-old baby 
an old baby?” 

“What has that got to do with it?” 

She disdained a direct reply. “If at the best a baby lives to 
be a hundred years old, and some books live to be two or three 
thousand years old, what is the comparative relation of a year to 
the youth of a book and the youth of a baby?” 

The higher journalist laughed magnanimously. “ There is some- 
thing in that,” he said. “ But you know that people won’t buy a 
book that’s a year old, and they resent your talking about it.” 

“What has that got to do with it—as you say? People don’t 
know what they are talking about. I was reading this summer a 
book that has lived to be a hundred years old, and I found it the 
newest thing out. It was pretty coarse in places, but it wasn’t 
bad, and there isn’t one of our would-be society novels that de- 
scribes the fashionable life of Newport and New York half as well 
as ‘Humphry Clinker’ does when Smollett is talking of Bath and 
London. You would think it was the very freshest scandal; 
there’s nothing but automobiling lacking to bring it up to date. 
And divorces, of course. The English of that day hadn’t got to 
our divorces yet. But I’ve not come here to talk about ‘ Humphry 
Clinker ’; I don’t expect you to notice that; but I am talking about 
‘In Argolis,’ and I don’t think it’s at all too late for you to re- 
pair your fault in overlooking it.” 

The higher journalist asked warily, “ What would you want 
me to say of it?” 

“Everything! That it is one of the most charming books that 
any American has written about the life of another people, and 
that in describing that little Greek island town, where Mr. Hor- 
ton went to spend the summer after he had been turned out of 
his consulate at Athens, he has done one of those instantaneous 
classics that you were talking about not so long ago. It’s deligt- 
ful, every word of it, with just that mixture of the epic and idyllic, 
and domestic and divine that is peculiarly American.” 

“Phew! Who said all that of it?” 

“Well, we were reading it aloud on the hotel piazza, and that 
is what a young literaty man who was there for his wife’s health 
said. You will hear from him some day. What are you think- 
ing of?” 

“That it happens to be ail true, which is very uncommon for 
the sayings of young literary men. I should even go farther. I 
should say that I had read very, very few books of foreign so- 
journ, which seemed to come nearer the heart of the fact than Mr. 
Horton’s, and that he had the gift of sympathy, at once humorous 
and poetic, which can‘alone enable an observer to penetrate the 
life of an alien people. Add that the people in his case are the 
race from which we draw our intellectual civilization, and you 
testify to the importance of his subject as well as the fineness of 
his treatment. He has a most graceful and pleasing attitude, 
neither patronizing nor overpraising, and his style, so simple and 
so frank, enables him to get very close to his subject without of- 
fence, so that you smell the foul streets as well as the lemon 
orchards, and you see the little town, which all the sea cannot 
wash clean, in its squalor as well as its beauty. With his young 
American couple, the sole strangers, set down-in the midst of it, 
and obliged by the circumstances and conditions to live very much 
like the Greeks themselves, you have a warrant of intimate knowl- 
edge which does not suffer you to question what he tells of them. 
The great thing is that his knowledge is friendly. He does not 
romance them—nothing could be unfriendlier than that—and he 
does not satirize them. Their customs and characters, their super- 
stitions and ideals, reveal themselves in his page quite as they 
presented themselves to his kindly study. Would your young lit- 
erary man say I was going too far if I said that an American 
family with the average American experience, and some after- 
knowledge of European life, would be the most intelligent wit- 
nesses of such a social and religious situation as Mr. Horton pre- 
sents, which it could possibly have?” 

“No, I don’t think he would,” the constant reader returned. 
“At any rate, I shouldn’t, and I am very glad to have you say it. 
I don’t think we’ve ever fully recognized our advantages and our 
superior qualifications as travellers.” 


*“ Well, we’ve come pretty near it. But I’m always willing to 
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have a fresh occasion for it, and I thank you for happening to 
remind me of my neglected opportunities by bringing Mr. Hor- 
ton’s book to my guilty sense of dereliction. I thought, from my 
friendship with his poems, that he was a singularly fit man to 
send as counsel to Athens, and I felt when: he was removed that 
it was one of those prodigious official errors to which the tradi- 
tion of our system lends itself so unerringly. My consolation is 
that if he had remained, we should not have had just this book 
from him: a record tinged with the pathos of his hardship in 
being turned out, but gay with the chance it had given him, and 
full of the kindliest, the most delicate feeling for the material 
his misfortune provided him. It was not altogether his mis- 
fortune, as it certainly is not ours, for ‘In Argolis’ is one of 
those very rarest books which seem to make the reader even 
more at home with an alien folk than the author himself was. 
Besides, it is a charming piece of literature, with a graceful 
style of its own, an instinct for the right word, and a strain of 
poetry glancing into tender humor. There! Let your young 
literary man who thinks’ himself a discoverer put that in his 
pipe and smoke it.” 

The constant reader said, literally, dreamily: ‘ He. smokes 
cigarettes. But I am glad to know that you know Mr. Horton’s 
work so well. Where can one find his poems?” 

“ Ah, there you have me! That is a very old book, very; seven 
or eight years old. How can I tell you where to find such a super- 
annuated volume?” 

“Well, anyway,” the constant reader said, with an air of candor, 
“who is Mr. Horton?” 

“One of those surprising Chicagoans, who are now giving us of 
the East, by their refined and artistic literary work, the patron- 
izing surprise which the English felt at that of some Americans, 
then young, a generation ago.” 

* And do you mean to say,” the constant reader returned to her 
first position, “ that you still consider ‘In Argolis’ an old book?” 

“Not now, that I have so freshened my remembrance of it. I 
merely consider it an old friend. But the common run of readers 
—and they are an awfully common run, I’m afraid, if I may judge 
of their taste by what they commonly buy—would say, if they 
got as far as the title-page, and read 1902 on it, that it was the 
oldest kind of book, and would rather-resent the bookseller’s show- 
ing it, if he had had the temerity to do so. He might claw out by 
urging that anything about the Greeks was of immediate inter- 
est, on account of the actual troubles in Macedonia. If he had got 
beyond the title-page himself, he might excuse himself further by 
saying that it was a very odd little book. and nicely written. But 
then if his customer came back at him with the question whether 
it had been, in its remote time, one of the largest-selling books in 
Kansas City, or Down Town in New York, he would have the 
ground cut from under his feet, and not a leg to stand on where 
the ground had been. 

“No,” the higher journalist continued, “a new book is a book 
just out of the press, and if it is one that has sold fifty thousand 
before it was published then is newer still. Our people who know 
what they want, want no other sort of novelty in a book. The 
fact that ninety-nine hundredths of the old books in the world 
would be quite as new to ninety-nine hundredths of the people in 
America has nothing to do with the case. What they want is 
literature raw, and they get it, one way or other. Can we say 
that they are altogether wrong? They are raw themselves, and 
what would they do with literature that was mellowed by time, 
even a year’s time? You have brought me ‘In Argolis’ too late, 
dear lady—as I should call you if I were a character in one of 
Mr. James’s books. Neither what your young literary man said, 
nor what T say, will avail. It is an old book, though the only real 
reason to be urged against old books would hardly ban it.” 

“What is the real reason?” the constant reader inquired, with 
quick curiosity. 

“That human nature, like nature in Bryant’s poem, ‘speaks a 
various language,’ and the dialect of one epoch is scarcely ever the 
dialect of another. Each generation has to be addressed not only 
in a dialect of its own, but from special feeling, and from a spe- 
cial point of view. You imagine that the situation in Bath and 
London, as it is described in ‘Humphry Clinker,’ is exactly that 
of Newport and New York; but submit the description to any of 
the massy intellects which rule in our fashionable world, and what 
answer will you get? No, I won’t be unfair. If you try yourself 
to match the two cases, you will find them very different.” 

“But you don’t think,” the constant reader pursued a little 
tremulously, “that a book only a year old, about the daily life 
of a little town on a Greek island, which couldn’t have changed 
much in the time since the book was published, would be outlawed 
by the statute of limitation ruling in the literary world?” 

“ Not so much as if it were a novel a year old. Still you can’t 
say it isn’t an old book.” 

The constant reader sighed deeply. “No. I suppose not,” and 
she went thoughtfully away, leaving the higher journalist to an 
unwonted triumph. lls visitors commonly got the better of him. 
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THE NEW COLUMBIA STATUE, BY DANIEL C. FRENCH 


A new statue by Daniel Chester French was recently unveiled at Columbia University. It is called ‘‘ Alma 
Mater,” and stands on the steps of the University Library. The statue is the gift of the Goelet family 


Copyright, 1903, by Jno. Williams 





Lord Lansdowne 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpvon, October 3, 1903. 

ORD LANSDOWNE to-day is far and away the most promi- 
nent, or perhaps I should say the most notorious, person- 

ality in English publie life. Every one is abusing him; 

not a few are demanding his impeachment; all hope rather 

than believe that his resignation of the Foreign Secretary- 

ship will shortly be enforced. For this outburst the report of the 
Commission of Inquiry into the Boer war is, of course, responsi- 
ble. It is agreed on all hands that the almost incredible incom- 
petence which that report revealed must ultimately be laid at 
Lord Lansdowne’s door. He was the head of the War Office for 
four years before Mr. Kruger launched his ultimatum. He had 
ample time to foresee and prepare. It is now proved by a deadly 
accumulation of evidence that he did, if possible, less than noth- 
ing; that he was as blind as a mole to the signs of the coming 
crisis; that warnings, the most earnest and most emphatic, filtered 
through him as through a sieve; that he thwarted the plans and 
disregarded the advice of his professional colleagues ; that his 
policy, in short, was to let the morrow take care of itself, to slide 
as comfortably through 


sible at one time or another for the military honor of the British 
Empire and the good government of some 350,000,000 people. 
But, like Lord Bathhurst, he has contrived to combine the oc- 
cupancy of these positions and the wielding of this immense au- 
thority “ with the most complete obscurity.” Once only has the 
veil been lifted—and that was to show the blistering tragedy of 
his failure at the War Office. 

England is one of the most difficult of the Old-World countries 
for a man to rise in by his own exertions. It is overcrowded to 
an extent hardly to be realized by Americans who have not raised 
some corner of the curtain themselves and seen with their own 
eyes the really ghastly struggle that is being fought out behind 
the smiling, comfortable externals of English life. Congestion 
and convention combine to make the young man without wealth 
or influential friends work out the best part of his life in a 
barren apprenticeship that to an outsider looks little more at- 
tractive than mining in Siberia. On the other hand, and as a 
natural corollary, those who are born into a settled position in 
England, who inherit a title and an estate or a big business from 

their father, lead what is 





the day’s routine as might Zee : 
be, and leave. everything ee 
to chance. The result of : 
that policy is now a mat- 
ter of history, written in 
terrible characters of 
blood and national shame 
and wasted millions. And 
the people who remember 
what agonies of. appre- 
hension and _ humiliation 
they endured, how near 
they came to losing South 
Africa, by what a miracle 
of good luck it was saved, 
and who find the author 
of their  catastrophies 
actually rewarded for his 
inefliciency by promotion 
to a higher office, are be- 
ginning to wonder whether 
such a-thing as official re- 
sponsibility any longer 
exists. They are clamor- 
ing well-nigh unanimously 
for Lord  Lansdowne’s 
head. But I have far too 
much faith in the British 
system and in Lord Lans- 
downe as the type of it to 
believe that it will be 
thrown to them. 

Do you remember how 
Lord Rosebery in his Na- 
poleon dismisses’ Tord 
Bathhurst, the official re- 
sponsible for the safety 
of the captive at St. 
Helena? ‘ He was,” says 
Lord Rosebery, “one of 
those strange children of 
our political system who 
fill the most dazzling of- 
fices with the most com- 
plete obscurity.” A hun- 
dred years hence, such, 
one suspects, or something 
very like it, will be the 
verdict handed in on Lord 
Lansdowne. He has cer- 
tainly filled the most daz- 
zling offices. Few of his contemporaries have filled so many and 
for so long. It is precisely thirty-five years since he was ap- 
pointed one of the Lords of the Treasury. He was at the time 
just turned three and twenty. Two years later he was Under- 
Secretary for War. In 1880, when the Liberals under Gladstone 
again returned to power, he became Under-Secretary for India. 
He split with his party over the Irish land question, and re- 
signed office; but Gladstone, who had a fondness for his protégé, 
appointed him Governor-General of Canada. He held the post 
for five years, and was transferred in 1888 to the Viceroyalty of 
India, returning home finally in 1893. Two years later, when 
Lord Salisbury came into office, he was appointed Secretary for 
War. He is now and has been for the last three years the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs. In addition to all this, he 
is one of the largest landlords in the kingdom, owns about 150,000 
acres and half a dozen estates, and is an indefatigable entertainer. 
That is a not inconsiderable record of activity and success, and 
the man to whose credit it stands must, one would say, possess 
singular qualities of some sort—a unique turn for versatility, an 
extraordinary power of application, or some quite uncommon ¢a- 
pacity. But I do no injustice to Lord Lansdowne in saying that 
he is in no way out of the ordinary run of men. True, he has 
filled all these dazzling offices; true that, if there be such a thing 
as responsibility in politics nowadays, then he has been respon- 














India prefers a Viceroy....who will not attempt to learn anything 
< that 
of the people except at third or fourth hand 
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perhaps the easiest and 
most delightful existence 
to be met with in Europe. 
The path is smoothed out 
for them; success is al- 
most a _ birthright, and 
only by some flaring scan- 
dal can they be ousted 
from their heritage. Lord 
Lansdowne, then, started 
with the supreme initial 
advantage of being the 
son of his father. It is 
an old and distinguished 
family. The Fitzmaurices 
trace their descent from 
the Irish Earls of Herry, 
whose title runs back to 
1181. Lord Lansdowne, 
having lost his father in 
boyhood, came into the 
titles, estates, and a seat 
in the House of Lords on 
his twenty-first birthday. 
Three years later he added 
vastly to his wealth and 
the strength of his social 
influence by marrying the 
eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Abercorn, a hand- 
some, dashing, ambitious 
woman who has been the 
mainspring of her hus- 
band’s political fortunes. 

To start out in life with 
an heiress for your wife, 
fourteen titles to your 
name, an enormous rent- 
roll, a social position 
equal to the very best in 
the land, and a seat in the 
hereditary legislature, is 
to make failure difficult. 
Lord Lansdowne had only 
to let it be known that he 
wanted an office for an of- 
fice to be given him. In 
the under - secretaryships 
were immediately 
provided for him he did 
nothing distinguished and 
nothing or very little that was quite fatuous, His first real test 
came when in his thirty-eighth year he went to Canada as Gov- 
ernor-General. Little is expected from a Governor-General be- 
yond the capacity to appear to govern. Lord Lansdowne had that 
capacity. Of capacity for serious work, of initiative, of any- 
thing in the nature of a policy, he gave no sign. And when 
he went to India it was just the same. He was an ideal Viceroy 
from the bureaucratic point of view. He never interfered, always 
did as he was told, and had none of the reforming nonsense that 
Lord Curzon, to the incalculable benefit of India and the equally 
incalculable dismay of officialdom, is so full of. . Social and official 
India prefers a “manageable” Viceroy, without personality or 
initiative, one who will contentedly remain a gold-gilt dummy and 
figurehead, hide himself in Simla eight months out of the twelve, 
and hibernate in Calcutta the remaining four, and not attempt 
to learn anything of the people except at third or fourth hand. 
Lord Lansdowne answered to this description admirably. Of all 
the big problems that Lord Curzon is now tackling so brilliantly, 
Lord Lansdowne only partially dealt with a single one. . 

Was this the sort of career to entitle a man on his return to 
England to the Secretaryship of War? Lord Salisbury apparently 
thought it was. So you get titled mediocrity installed in the most 
arduous and most vital of government posts, and failing disas- 
trously to meet its requirements. 
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Shooting over a Box by means of the Hyposcope—The Marksman is invisible from the Target 








The Hyposcope attached to the Rifle. A ts the Sight through which the Marksman gets his Bearings 


Firing over a Fence which entirely conceals the Body of the Marksman 


ANOTHER DEADLY INVENTION FOR MODERN WARFARE 


A newly invented rifle attachment, the hyposcope, has made tt possible for the marksmen of a firing party to annthilate an 
enemy without offering any part of their bodies as a mark for the return fire. The hyposcope is an arrangement of reflect- 
ing lenses attached to the barrel of the gun. The marksman conceals himself behind a bowlder or in a trench, and by look- 
ang into one of the lenses can see the target and get his sight, while presenting as a mark only the end of a gun-barrel 
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By James 


SHALL be curious to see what happens to The Vagabond, by 

Mr. Frederick Palmer, an author whose name is new to me, 

although the publisher’s note says that he is “ distinguished 

as a correspondent, and known to many readers by a series 

of strong short stories, The Ways of the Service.” One sel- 
dom has time nowadays to go back to the earlier work of an au- 
thor if it has escaped his attention at the time of its appearance, 
but after reading 7'he Vagabond I intend to read those “ strong” 
stories at no distant date. It seems impossible to believe, how- 
ever, that they covld possess the striking qualities which distin- 
guish The Vagabond without attracting a wider attention than has 
evidently fallen to their lot. If The Vagabond does not meet with 
distinet success it will be difficult to understand, for here is a 
novel that has all the elements of popularity, especially in its 
appeal to American readers. It is unfair to a new author to draw 
a comparison between his work and that of a predecessor, and 
Mr. Palmer’s novel can afford to stand alone and rest its merits 
on the originality of its own scheme, but as the suggestion has 
already been made elsewhere it would be interesting to know 
whether The Virginian had 
any influence in moulding his 
conception of the hero. The 
fact that for the most part he 
is unnamed and goes by the 
appellation of the “ Vagabond,” 
no doubt emphasizes the sug- 
gestion unduly. It is very like- 
ly only a coincidence, and in 
the last analysis the inevitable 
result of a certain psychologi- 
cal movement peculiar to the 
form which American fiction 
seems to be taking at present. 
The period, the characters, the 
mise en scéne are all as differ- 
ent as can be from those in 
The Virginian. It is not so 
much in the matter as in the 
temper of the work that one 
feels the likeness, and .when 
one remembers that the tem- 
perament of the reader has 
been superinduced to this note, 
there is not much left to be 
explained. 


Somewhere between the Alle- 
ghenies and the Atlantic—the 
author is not specific — the 
Vagabond spent a dreamy boy- 
hood in the open, getting his 
grasp on the universe. In 
spite of the stirring incidents 
which crowd the latter half of 
the book,the mind returns with 
keenest pleasure to those early 
chapters in which Billy Wil- 
liams passed a difficult boyhood 
with his stern, woman-hating 
father, untended by a woman’s 
care, and thrown upon Tim 
Booker, a farmhand, for the 
solace of companionship, and 
upon his dreams from which to 
distil strength of purpose for 
the future. And the romance 
of the story grows out of the 
stuff of his dreams. In an old 
geography, he was fascinated 
by a woodcut of a famous 
peak. Thenceforth his greatest 
ambition was to climb a mountain. Some traveller’s tale about 
the wealth of the Urals enlarged his ambition. He must find a 
mine in his mountain. A chance meeting with a strange little 
girl, who came and went like a vision, made his dream complete—a 
mountain, a mine, and a girl! “Such imageries in an eerie boy 
bound to be happy though in a prison, would not be worth our 
mention had not his determination and the ardor of his loneliness 
and his. adherence to first impressions made him steadfast. His 
friendship for Tim was for all time and all moods. His fancy for 
the girl was not a passing one, Hence the story.” Not an im- 
possible story, though probably a rare one, and all the better for 
that. If there are men made of such calibre as the Vagabond who 
can keep steadfast to the dreams of their youth, then this story 
of the boy who ran off on an excursion into the world to make 
his dream come true is far from being a sentimental. story. In 
fact, what I like exceedingly about The Vagabond is its wholesome 
vigor and virility; the idealism is stubbornly held down to the 
ignoble fallibility of human nature as_ well .as. keyed to. the noble 
ends of the tale. To be sure, the Vagabond is built on heroic lines 
that don’t tally with the requisition of those critics who say that 
what we want in fiction to-day is human nature as it is. We can 
sympathize with the poignant raillery of Volilla—the “ girl ”—when 
she exclaims, “ You always win-—that’s the worst of you!” But I 
am not so sure that there are no Vagabonds in America to-day; and 
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if there were not, I am not so sure that the American people, im- 
bued as they are with idealism, do not like to see the triumph of 
ideals in fiction. Especially when as in the Vagabond that strain 
of idealism is the flower in a sturdy stock bred in the hardy soil 
of his native Jand which, East or West, North or South, has raised 
so many strong sons to be the flower of the nation. Another 
quality to be found in The Vagabond—and without it failure comes 
frequently to many excellent novels—is humor. The pages bubble 
with quiet fun; all through the stress of the Vagabond’s struggle 
to achieve his end—even in the grim scenes of the Civil War, which 
bear the impress of fresh treatment—ihe writer has a twinkle of 
merriment in his eye, and a humorous delight in comic relief. The 
Vagabond deserves, as it will surely enjoy, a very wide popularity. 


Another book that has moved.me deeply is a first novel by a new 
writer. At least the author of The Law of Life is new to the world 
of books. Miss Anna McClure Sholl has written many short stories 
for the magazines and contributed essays and verses here and 
there—so the publishers state—but they have not been of a 
kind to fasten her name in my 
memory. Her novel, therefore, 
comes as an agreeable surprise, 
It is a book to make a deep 
impression. Written with sin- 
cerity and deep feeling, it en- 
hances its problem story by 
using Cornell University, thinly 
disguised as Hallworth, as a 
background. Miss Sholl has 
drawn her inspiration from a 
battle - ground of educational 
ideals with which she is fa- 
miliar. Dr. Hiram Corson, 
who has occupied the chair of 
English literature at Cornell 
for over thirty years, is her 
uncle, and she was herself a 
student in the university. The 
Law of Life as a novel of Cor- 
nell is important inasmuch as 
it reflects the faculty and post- 
graduate phases of university 
life as they have perhaps never 
been depicted in our fiction. 
The reference to the Hon. 
Andrew D. White, so closely 
identified with Cornell, and 
who in its early years was its 
president, is of interest, and 
the régime and ideals of those 
unsullied days are brought out 
in striking contrast with the al- 
leged truckling to the mammon 
of unrighteousness and utili- 
tarian compromises of later 
days. Other members of the 
faculty may be discerned in the 
characters of The Law of Life, 
but this is of minor importance. 


After all, the story, like the 
play, is the thing, and it is be- 
cause of the tale and’ not the 
topography that The Law of 
Life will be read with deep in- 
terest by those to whom its 
theme is a subject of curiosity 
or sympathetic attraction. I 
have referred to it as a problem 
story. It is a variant on the 
eternal triangle of love frus- 
trated by the marriage bond. Barbara. Dale comes to Cornell 
to be the ward of Dr. Penfold, a gentle, eccentric, anemic mathe- 
matical professor. The death of her uncle, with whom she has 
lived the life of a recluse, has left her alone in the world, and 
she enters Cornell, still dreaming in her unawakened girlhood, of 
ideas and abstractions, and knowing little of the world of men and 
women. Very naturally she drifts into marriage with the pro- 
fessor of mathematics. The university wonders and shakes its 
head, but with a shrug accepts the situation. Not so Richard 
Waring, who has been attracted to Barbara from the first. He is 
thrown much into Barbara’s company. and a dangerous intimacy 
ensues., The banner of white ideals floats over their friendship, 
but “love’s almighty. justification ” clamors and threatens to pull 
down the flag. The ery of the heart drowns the call of the spirit, 
and sweeps this very modern Paolo and Francesca on to a crisis 
of surrender which nearly ends in moral eclipse. Miss Sholl 
strikes the-emotional note and sustains the pitch through the 
long tension of struggle and surrender and ultimate spiritual con- 
quest with .a graphic. power. that compels interest in the drama of 
these two souls. And if few quarrelled with the ending of The 
Choir Invisible, Miss Sholl’s novel may find a wider acceptance and 
justification than appears. No novel of emotion has been written 
that can compare with The Law of Life since A Singular Life played 
on the heartstrings of the susceptible reader some seven years ago. 


Law of Life" 




































































































WHERE THE SEALSKINS COME FROM 


The photograph shows a seal-killing expedition on one of the Pribilof Islands, off the coast of Alaska. The seals are attacked with 
clubs, and heaped up until they can be skinned and the pelts removed. The Alaskan islands have afforded in the past the richest and 
most extensive fur-seal fishing in the world, but illegal slaughter of the animals has almost destroyed the industry in Alaskan waters 
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THE NEW BRIDGE SYSTE 


The New York Department of Bridges is considering a comprehensive plan for extending the city’s transportation facil 
bridges. The main feature of the plan is to connect the Brooklyn Bridge by loops with the new Manhattan, Williams 
Bridge will be replaced by one consisting of upper and lower decks for trolleys and trains, and a moving platform wi 
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Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey 


STEM IN NEW YORK CITY 


ortation facilities by a system of surface, subway, and elevated railroads connecting the present and proposed East River 
tan, Williamsburg, and Blackwells Island bridges, as shown in the drawing. The present railroad system of the Brooklyn 
; platform will crédss over the Williamsburg Bridge through Delancey Street, the Bowery, and Park Row to Nassau Street 











Sam Parks: Grafter and Blackmailer 


THE EXTRAORDINARY RISE OF A LEADER WHO IS MORE DANGEROUS TO LABOR THAN TO THE EMPLOYERS HE OPPOSES.—THE SECRET OF HIS 


” 


POWER.—THE SUPPORT OF A “ STRONG-ARM 


HIS METHODS AND 


Labor 


Sam Parks says: 
I am going back to New York, and will strike 
everything that opposes me. Wherever a hoisting 
engineer is employed under the employers’ arbitra- 
tion agreement I will strike that job. I will strike 
the East River Bridge, and will pull out every man 
of the American Bridge Company. I will show 
them that old Sam has not forgotten how to fight, 


and, I tell you, I am just beginning. 


James J. Daily, of the Dock Builders’ Union, 
Says: 
The victory of Parks in Kansas City means a 


continuance of the fight against arbitration. 


President Buchanan, of the Bridge and Struct- 
ural Iron-workers’ Union, says: 

I will make one mighty effort to save the In- 

ternational. I cannot believe that the honest- 

minded men of the convention will let a man like 


Parks rule them. 








GANG TO CONTROL THE MEN OF HIS OWN UNION.—THE LABOR SITUATION BROUGHT ABOUT BY 
ITS SOLUTION. —— STATEMENTS BY MEN PROMINENT IN CAPITAL AND LABOR REGARDING THE 


PRESENT SITUATION. 


Capital 
Charles L. Eidlitz, President of the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, says: 
If the expected change in the labor situation 
does not come about by the conviction and im- 
prisonment of Sam Parks, the loss to New York 


city employers will be not far from $60,000,000. 


William W. Kenly, Manager of the United 
States Mortar Supply Company, says: 

The present situation affords every reason for 
capital not to invest. I believe that almost no 
building will be done in this city for a year or 
more. But for Parks this present season would 
have been a great one. I believe that more than 
fifty per cent. of the workmen will be unemployed 


this winter.” 
Charles M. Schwab says: 
Labor’s exorbitant demands have done more 
than any other one thing to bring about this set- 
back. This is especially true of the building 


trade, 


By District-Attorney Jerome 


“Within siw weeks Sam Parks and the most dangerous elements of his gang of grafters will again be doing time in Sing Sing.”— 
First statement since Parks’s release made by District-Attorney Jerome to a representative of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


By Henry Harrison Lewis 


HEN District-Attorney Jerome said to me in his office 
on the first day of this month that within six weeks 
he would have Sam Parks again doing time in Sing 
Sing he offered the only available solution of a remark- 
able and extremely serious labor question. “I can 
safely say that within six weeks we will have the dangerous ele- 
ment in that gang of grafters up the river. We will send Foley 
up first. Then we will follow with McCarthy. That chap, you 
know, is about as dangerous as Parks himself. In fact, I really 
think he has more brains than Parks, and that he has originated 
the biggest schemes. He is at the head of the ‘ strong-arm’ gang, 
and is more feared by the decent labor element than the leader. 
With McCarthy and Foley out of the way we will start Parks doing 
his bit, and then I think the good men on both sides will come to- 
gether.” 
~ Before seeing Mr. Jerome I spent some time with representative 
men of the Employers’ Association, with Judge McConnell of the 
Fuller Construction Company, and with others representing both 
sides of the subject. The facts learned from these interviews are: 

First, that the citizens of New York do not appreciate the ex- 
treme gravity of the labor situation in their city. 

Second, that Sam Parks is a distinct menace to the peace and 
welfare not only of capital as represented by the building inter- 
ests, but of the laboring classes. 

Third, that seldom before in the history of this country has 
such a high-handed disregard of the law been shown as that ex- 
hibited by Sam Parks and his gang of thugs since his spectacular 
uprising last May. 

Fourth, that the shameful truth must be confessed that retief 
can come only from the capture and impounding of Sam Parks as 
one would a mad dog. 

The situation can be viewed from four standpoints, namely: 
that of the Employers’ Association, that of the independent deal- 
ers, such as the Fuller Construction Company, that of the decent 
element in the labor organizations, and that of the vicious ele- 
ment represented by Parks. 

From all indications the Employers’ Association and the decent 
element are in sympathy. The status of the other two is not so 
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clear, although I have repeatedly been told that a certain bond 
exists or did exist between the Fuller Construction Company and 
Sam Parks. The charge that Parks was imported from Chicego 
by the Fuller Company has been denied by Judge McConnell, as 
representative of the company, which closes that particular inci- 
dent. It has little bearing on the present situation. 

The Employers’ Association, through one of its officials, states 
that it is at present working a force equal to sixty per cent. of 
its former force, and that Samuel Parks can no longer be con- 
sidered a factor, that, in fact, his power to cause the association 
trouble is gone. Notwithstanding this statement, I was also 
given to understand that Sam Parks out of jail meant a tie-up in 
the building trade this winter, and consequently a serious financial 
loss to the building industry. By the president of the associa- 
tion this loss was estimated at $60,000,000; by the vice-president 
at $35,000,000. 5 

The fact that Parks did not succeed in having his candidate, 
Hugh F. Donnelly, elected to the presidency of the International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron-workers at the con- 
vention recently held at Kansas City does not mean that he has 
lost power to do evil. He retains his hold on Local Union No. 2, 
which has a membership of almost four thousand men, and 
through affiliations he is able to influence a great many more. I 
was told at the Employers’ Association that Sam Parks controls 
thirty thousand men, and can dictate to them any policy of 
graft he chooses. : 

The cause of the present deplorable labor situation is simple. 
It is the result of an unprecedented condition of prosperity in 
the building business, and the appearance of a man unscrupulous 
enough and of sufficient power to turn the situation to his own 
account. 

It is not necessary to recite the details of the differences be- 
tween the old Board of Walking Delegates and the employers. 
There was bad blood between them, and when Parks began his 
systematic campaign of grafting by levying blackmail on the 
builders, the latter were forced by the presence of a common en- 
emy to organize. Up to the time of this organization there had 
been little in common between the builders of the city. Mr. 













































































Jerome says they did not hesitate to cut each other’s throats in 
the way of trade, and in their eagerness to get their slice of the 
building contracts they fell easy victims to Mr. Parks. 

lt undoubtedly is true that Parks’s present power is primarily 
due to the fact that the individual builders preferred to pay a 
tithe of their profits to the grafter rather than run the chances 
of losing the extremely valuable contracts then on the market. 
It is also true that if the builders had taken a firm stand at the 
very outset—if they had organized then instead of each endea- 
voring to get the better of his rivals—they would not now be 
praying that the district attorney carry out his promise to send 
Sam Parks up the river on a long bit. 

It was a case of paying blackmail to a grafter rather than lose 
a few dollars of profit. : 

Of the personality of Parks, District-Attorney Jerome says: 

“Only a fool would underestimate his power. In many ways 
he is a leader of men. He has personal magnetism and the 
power to convince others that his word is law. He has. physical 
bravery, daring, and a dashing style of leadership. He is a brute, 
his language is foul, and.the man is personally offensive to decent 
people, but his 
shrewdness is __ be- 
yond question. And 
because he has 
brains and = com- 
bines them and his 
other attributes 
with brutality and 
unscrupulousness he 
is dangerous and a 
menace to the pub- 

lic welfare.” 

The manner in 
which Sam _ Parks 
holds his power and 
with a comparative- 
ly small percentage 
of men dominates 
the great majority 
of the building 
trades’-union in this 
city makes interest- 
ing reading. To 
again quote Mr. 
Jerome: 

“He started in 
the first place with 
the mistaken repu- 
tation of having 
forced the employ- 
ers to raise wages 
from $2 50 to $4 50 
a day. He loudly 
made it known that 
he was aiming at a 
five - dollar - a- day 
limit, which was 
naturally an_ influ- 
ential argument 
among his _ class. 
The labor class 
hailed him as a 
champion of their 
rights, and he ac- 
cordingly gained 
great popularity. 
The fact of the mat- 
ter is, almost any 
man could have done 
the same thing. Cir- 
cumstances, not 
Sam Parks, brought 
the increase in 
wages. The goods 
were delivered on 
demand because work was so plentiful, contracts so profitable that 
the builders cheerfully paid an increase in wage, as they did black- 
mail, rather thaa see their business halt at such a season. 

“ Parks next posed as the shining mark at which capital, sordid 
grinding capital, was aiming its shafts. He succeeded in creating 
such a sentiment that it is now common to hear men say: ‘ Parks 
may be a grafter, but he’s no worse than the employers in the long 
run, and he is one of us. He.is being pounded because he is one of 
us, and, by God! I'll stand by him.’ Labor—that is, certain classes 
of labor, does not stop to discuss the ethics of a subject. When the 
average laboring man is told that Sam Parks wrung an increased 
wage out of the employers, and did it by forcing strikes, he doesn’t 
calculate just what the prolonged strikes have caused him in loss 
of salary. He doesn’t reckon that it will take nine months of 
work at four dollars a day to make up for a three months’ strike 
at three dollars a day. That is, if he is earning three dollars a 
day and is called out for three months and gains the increase of a 
dollar he must labor nine months to recoup: his losses. 

“Tt was while Parks was calling these strikes that he worked 
his own particular line of graft. He probably started with a de- 
mand for a few dollars, and it may be that he was approached by 
some equally unscrupulous builder who had not been treating his 
men well. Finding the graft so easy he increased his demands un- 
til, carried away by his greed and sense of power he made his price 
so high that the builders were forced to organize against him. It 
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is difficult to say just how much Parks has secured through black- 
mail. It’s a large enough sum, and I do not doubt but that it 
will be charged to the working-man in the long run. 

“ His method of maintaining a strike is Spartan in its simplicity. 
He orders the men out and they go. If they want to return to 
work against his wishes he intimidates them—in fact, uses force in 
its most brutal form. He follows the tunnel gang branch of Tam- 
many Hall politics. He has an entertainment committee—mark the 
really delicious irony—that attends to the cases of those misguided 
men who wish to work for a living when Parks says they should 
not. This committee, which is generally known as the ‘ Rumdums,’ 
goes to a building where there is a strike on, and if they catch a 
workman back on his job they break his ribs and pound him. Not 
long ago a man had nerve enough to antagonize Parks at a meeting 
of Local No. 2. The man had a night job on a building under con- 
struction down-town. One night three or four ‘rumdums’ got 
him in a dark corner and literally tore all the skin and part of the 
flesh from his face. The man is searred for life. It was impossible 
to catch the brutes. In fact, the man himself did not know them. 
This is only one case of many. You can understand that the aver- 

age iron-worker does 
not care to court 
such punishment. It 
may be that some 
day when he is at 
the lower end of a 
suspended girder 
the man at the top 
may be a ‘ rumdum’” 
or a Parks sympa- 
thizer. 

“Tt is eommon 
knowledge that 
Parks has adopted 
the spoils system for 
his followers. He has 
plums to bestow in 
the shape of a days’ 
wage without work, 
and the effect is just 
as potent as it is in 
politics. There is a 
recently constructed 
building on Herald 
Square that served 
as a regular graft- 
ers’ rest for Parks 
followers. Members 
of the Vulcan Club 

» and of the enter- 
tainment committee 
were borne on the 
pay - rolls at $4 and 
$4 50 a day. Some 
even got more. They 
reported on the job 
on pay days, and 
spent the rest of the 
time doing Parks’s 
dirty work. 

“There is one 
bright ray in the sit- 
uation, however. We 
all know that graft- 
ing methods and in- 
timidation are un- 
American and that 
they cannot last. The 
honest man gets his 


‘““Where he belongs—and will be sent’’ : 
ss aa dues in the end. 
Statement by District-Attorney Ferome to a representative of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly” 


Parks and his fol- 
lowers represent 
only a small propor- 
tion of labor in this 
country. Probably 
seventy-five per cent. are against his methods. S.ch large bodies 
as the garment-makers’ unions and the typographical unions do not 
countenance him. The garment-makers are given to socialism, but 
with them socialism is a religion, and certain principles of honesty 
are observed. The members of the typographical unions are intelli- 
gent men, and they recognize the situation. They know that Parks’s 
time and his methods are subject to a sudden stoppage, and that 
honesty always prevails in the long run. This tone is distinctly 
apparent in the official press of these unions.” 

It is claimed, and not without reason, that Samuel J. Parks is an 
even greater enemy to his own-class than he is to capital as repre- 
sented by the builders of New York. It has been seen how he calls 
a strike and maintains it. His policy might be successful if he 
could hold his power indefinitely. He cannot do that. He is facing 
a long term in prison, and, once there, he cannot possibly exercise 
his personal magnetism and his peculiar influence. 

To-day the charities organizations of the city are laying 
their plans to meet an increased demand for assistance. Secretary 
Devine of the Charities Organization told me that his people expect 
an increased amount of suffering among the poor, and are preparing 
to meet the situation as well as possible. 

“The winter will be harder for two reasons,” he said. “ First, 
because of the strikes called by Parks, and, second, because the army 
of men now at work on the Subway will find their task at an end. 
Already the cases are coming in.” 










































































































Two Scenes from Stephen Phillips’s “ Ulysses,” now playing at the Garden Theatre 


and his son ‘‘ Telemachus,” after the former's return to Ithaca from “ Calypso’s” 
” after he has put her suitors to flight with a shaft from his great bow 


The photograph on the right shows the meeting between ‘‘ Ulysses’ 
Isle. In the scene to the teft ‘ Ulysses” greets his wife ‘* Penelope, 


Weber and Fields’s new r 


” 4 c eae 
** Whoop-De-Doo” is an entertainment of the familiar Weber-Fields sort. It has no plot, but much ‘op #* %*, incident and horse-play. What action 
there is takes place in Paris, where Weber and Fields turn up as two would-be hotel partners, advertised for by Louis Mann, a bankrupt innkeeper 


“ULYSSES” AND “WHOOP-DEE-DOO” 
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MISS MAUD E- wu: IN “HEARTS COURAGEOUS” 


Miss Fealy is playing at the Broadway Theatre in a dramatization of Hallie Erminie Rives’s novel ‘‘ Hearts Courageous.” 
an American girl of the Revolutionary period, with whom the ‘‘ Marquis de 


The ‘‘ Marquis’’ has come to America charged with an offer of aid to the 


Miss Fealy has the réle of ‘‘ Anne Tillotson, 
la Rouerie”’ (Mr. Orrin Fohnson) is in love. 
Colonists. He is thrown into prison by the Tories, but his purpose is finally effected through the help and love of ‘‘ Anne” 
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A Detachment of the Bulgarian Army at Target Practice 
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The Artillery Corps in Action in the Field 





BULGARIAN REVOLUTIONISTS IN THE FIELD 


” 


In a recent number of the ‘‘Weckly”’ two photographs were printed showing how the Bulgarian Military Academy trains 
revolutionists for the Macedonian cause. The Bulgarian army is now mobilized, and ready for the outbreak which niay at 
any time prectpitate a war with Turkey. The photographs show the injantry and artillery troops in action in the field 
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A NEW NOTE IntThe EUROPEAN CONCERT 
Emperor William & King bmg Peay ee of Ragtime (ThePress) 
rawn ert Levering 
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Wilhelm. “‘ Vot’s der madder mit dat olt operatical music? —_Vogner, Wulhelm..‘* Ach, someone haf took a card to us. Ve vill see dem. 
Gounot, Verdi! Never anydings but bim, bim, tiddle, taddle, bom! Go Dose Americans ts a genius, tss it?” 
out mit dot fiddle!”’ Eddy. ‘I say, now, jolly old Americans !"’ 


Eddy. ‘‘I say, beastly old Vogner!’’ 



































Wilhelm. ‘‘ Ragtime? Vich 1s ragtime—someding to eat, no?” Wilhelm. ‘‘ Uncle Eddy, dot's der worst finest music vot I efer com- 
Eddy. “‘I say, jolly old ragtime I’ posed myself, yet.” 
Eddy. ‘‘O-o-o! _ But I say, ripping old ragtime !"’ 
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Wilhelm. ‘‘ Such a danceness, such military walking !” Wilhelm. ‘‘ Dot cake-dancing—ve make it too. How you say—ve iss 
Eddy. ‘‘Good old walking !’’ der people!” i 
Eddy. “* Folly old—aw, aw, aw !”” 
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AS TO FOLK 
PHILADELPHIA, Fuly 13. 1903. 
J'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly 

S1r,—Under the head of * i a ” those splendid state pa- 
pers that appear weekly in Harper's, in discussing the advisability 
of Joseph W. Folk, circuit - attorney of St. Louis, you raise two 
objections; one was, that in all probability he could not get the en- 
dorsement of his State in the national convention. Considering the 
quality of statesmen (?) who now control the Democratic party 
of Missouri, this would be in his favor. Another objection you 
urged, that his State was certain to go Democratic in any event; 
it would be better for the Democrats ‘to take their candidate from 
a close or doubtful State; this argument might have been effective 
in the days of mail-coaches and Conestoga wagons, but, in the 
days of swift intercourse and proper feeling between the States, 
I am quite sure that the voters of the country do not care a whit 
where a man hails from as long as he is the man they want; it 
would not make a bit of difference whether it was a Democrat 
from Vermont, or a Republican in Texas. It’s the man. The 
politicians, of course, want it to appear otherwise. So-called 
favorite sons find that is about their only chance for the lightning 
stroke, that they live in a close State and they are indispensable 
for the success of the ticket; that is why the impossible Beveridge 
is mentioned as a running-mate for Roosevelt. Not one voter in a 
thousand cares whether the Republican party takes a man from 
Indiana or New York, providing he could take President Roosevelt’s 
place in case of a vacancy. 

Mr. Folk has been mentioned in Mr. Bryan’s Commoner as wor thy 
of the Presidency. That in itself is a ‘great point in Mr. Folk’s 
favor. No one can be elected on the Democratic ticket who was 
hostile to Mr. Bryan in 1896 or 1900, that might as well be recog- 
nized first as last. 

The more one learns about Mr. Folk the greater he grows, from 
positive obscurity of a couple of years ago his name is now known 
in every “nook and cranny” of this big country, because he has 
accomplished the seeming impossible, he has purified, single-hand- 
ed and alone, an American municipality; his latest utterance 
breathes forth a spirit that is more refreshing than comes to you 
from the broad Atlantic. He says: 

“The greatest enemies of the Republic to-day are the givers and 
takers of bribes. 

“The official who would betray his trust would sell his country 
if he could. 

“No State or nation can be injured by getting rid of physical 
or moral filth. 

“No more serious question confronts the American people than 
the eradication of bribery. Other problems concern the functions 
of government, while this strikes at the foundation of the govern- 
ment itself. Other offences violate the law, while bribery poisons 
the very foundation of law.’ 

Mr. Folk is quite right, bribery is the greatest foe to American 
institutions that exists to-day. Without bribery, Ohio and Mon- 
tana would have Senators bearing different names from what they 
bear now, not saying a word about Pennsylvania. 

Hurrah for Folk! I am, sir, Ryerson W. JENNINGS. 





A SOUTHERN WOMAN’S VIEW 
San Antonio, Texas, September 23, 1903. 
J'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In the Outlook for August 8 is a letter from a Southern 
correspondent, with comments by the editor, from which I quote: 
“No white woman dares to travel the public highway alone; yet 
any negro woman can travel in absolute safety, on foot or other- 
wise, the highways from the Potomac to Texas. ... If an upris- 
ing against lynching, it is also appropriate that there should be 
an uprising in favor of our white women. They are entitled to go 
unmolested. .Why should they be debarred from travel on the 
king’s highway? Why should they not be accorded the liberty 
and privileges of a negro woman? Why should a farmer’s wife 
sit in fear at her own home if her husband chances to be in the 
field.” The editor adds: “It may be that this letter exaggerates 
the fears; it may be that the fears exaggerate the dangers. But 
our first duty is to remove these dangers and allay these fears.” 

I am a farmer’s wife, and I wish to say that neither the dan- 
gers nor the fears are exaggerated. I literally “sit in fear” 
when my husband is in the field. My pistol is always loaded and 
lying in a convenient place, for, when alone in the house, I feel 
that I must rely upon it for protection. I do not dare to drive 
alone to the neighboring town, nor do any of my women neigh- 
bors. It is hardly considered safe for two women to drive to- 
gether, though they are often obliged to do so. Not long ago two 
women were driving from town when a negro man ran out of the 
brush by the road, and, stopping their horse, demanded that they 
give him the groceries they had in the back of the carriage, add- 
ing a threat which so frightened them that they were glad to give 
him the groceries and escape without worse harm. I have known 
of five cases of assault of white women by negro men in this 
vicinity, and in no case has the negro been lynched or even pur- 
sued by a mob, in spite of dragging justice in delayed trial and 
conviction. I cannot visit my neighbors several miles away, be- 
cause I do not dare to go alone and my husband is too busy to 
accompany me. In building our dwelling-house we built it on the 
extreme edge of the farm, in order that it might be nearer the 
house of a neighbor upon whom I could call for protection in the 
absence of my husband from home. Farther down the road lives 
a negro family—respectable law-abiding citizens, and respected 
by their white neighbors. I notice that the negro woman drives 
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back and forth to town alone; she does not need a male protector. 
I notice that Northerners who come here to live quickly recognize 
the necessity for and adopt the same precautions that we have 
tu take; for, I take it, even the strongest partisan for the negro 
does not wish to expose his wife or daughter to the risk of rape. 
Northern papers chronicle and comment upon the few cases of 
lynching, but make no mention of the many cases of assault when 
the negro is not lynched, and in some cases escapes punishment al- 
together. I am not advocating lynching—nothing could be more 
horrible. I am simply stating facts, hoping that in time a rem- 
edy may be found. I an, sir, FARMER’S WIFE. 





SEMITIC INSTINCTS 
CLEVELAND, On10, September 4, 1903. 
To the Editor of. Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In the article, “The Marquis of Salisbury,” which ap- 
pears in your issue of September 5, I find a statement to me 
unintelligible by reason of its absolute inconsistency with his- 
torical truth. “ Disraeli, in obedience to his Semitic instincts, 
was bent upon dragging England inte a war for the maintenance 
of the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire.” Why 

‘in obedience to his Semitic instincts?” The Semitic nations 
have never been conspicuous for their warlike qualities. There 
has never been an instinct of territorial aggrandizement among 
peoples of Semitic race. By their very environment they have 
been compelled to become defenders rather than aggressors. 
Semitic history, if such there be, cannot record a single instance 
of a. forced war, waged with the motives and for the ends you 
charge. I am, sir, ALFRED A. BENESCH. 


[It was not intended to give the idea that Disraeli’s “ Semitic 
instincts ” were warlike, but rather that he had qualities of im- 
agination which influenced his guidance of England. He was not 
a fighting man, but a dreamer who meant to make his dreams 
come true.—EpI1rTon. } 





THE HOUSE-TAX AGITATION IN JAPAN 
TOKYO, JAPAN, September 1, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Seeing how utterly perverted the representations of the 
foreign house-tax question in Japan has become in England, it has 
occurred to me that the American public may likewise be im- 
posed upon. 

You; of course, know that this question has now become one of 
international debate, and is in the hands of the Hague court of 
arbitration. A few days ago an English paper made the repre- 
sentation that foreigners and Japanese were living side by side in 
this country, and under like conditions; and yet the foreigners re- 
fused to pay their house tax, while the Japanese paid theirs. This 
is a gross perversion, arising, no doubt, from simple ignorance. 

The plain condition of the case is as follows: Some forty years 
ago, by treaty with Western powers, Japan sold to foreigners in 
perpetual lease certain tracts of land, fixing an annual tax, or 
rental, of fourteen cents per every thirty-six square feet. These 
were the Concession districts. On this land the foreigners lived 
and carried on their business. 

Three years ago, when the new treaties went into effect and the 
legal] administration of the Concessions passed into the hands of 
the Japanese, the foreigners, for the first time in forty years, were 
called upon to pay a house tax in addition to the fourteen cents 
fixed by treaty, notwithstanding the new treaty declared that no 
new impositions shall be put upen this property. 

The quibble is whether the word property in the treaty means 
the land only or the land and houses also; the Japanese contend- 
ing for the former, the foreigners for the latter. It is contended 
by the foreigners that this house tax is unjust. 

1. The fourteen cents per thirty-six square feet in the original 
treaty is more than three times what a Japanese pays on similar 
land. In fact, more than covers every tax a Japanese citizen 
pays. The Concession property-holder contends, therefore, that 
the tax is exorbitant. 

2. This fourteen cents covers every expense to which the Japanese 
government has been put in caring for the foreign Concessions, 
except in some places. where immense public works have been 
undertaken for the national good. 

3. Forty years have passed by, and in all this time not a single 
intimation has been heard that the treaty did not cover the houses 
erected on the Concession lots. The Japanese government during 
this time has apparently acted on the supposition that the treaty 
covered the houses also, and never made any demand for the tax. 

4. It is held by England, France, and Germany that the word 
property in the treaties includes the houses, and they have now 
laid the question before the Hague tribunal. America and the 
other powers interested have declined to take sides one way or an- 
other, though they will claim exemption should ‘the decision turn in 
their favor. 

No foreigners living outside the Concession have declined to pay 
the house tax, since they hold their property under other condi- 
tions, and are treated just as Japanese subjects, while the Con- 
cessions’ residents are in very different circumstances. 

The question, therefore, concerns only foreign residents inside 
the Concessions; and the decision of the court of arbitration 
means much to them. If it goes against them, they will be sub- 
ject to most unequal, and, consequently, unjust, taxation. 

I an, sir, E. SNoperRaAs, 
Editor The Voice. 
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How we Depend on 
the Tropics 


THE taste of the people of the United 
States for tropical products seems to be in- 
creasing at a very rapid rate. It is stated 
that the value of the tropical and subtropi- 
cal products brought into this country in 
the past year was over 400 million dollars. 
In 1895 the value of this class of merchan- 
dise imported was only 300 million dollars; 
in 1875, 200 millions; and in 1870, 140 mill- 
ions. Thus the value of the tropical products 
brought into the country in the year just 
ended was about three times as much as in 
1870, twice as much as in 1875, and one- 
third more than in 1895. 

Even these figures do not show the real 
increase, because of the great reduction in 
prices of many of the articles forming this 
huge total. The value of the sugar of tropi- 
cal production brought into the country in 
the past year, for instance, was 104 million 
dollars, as against 70 million dollars in 
1870; but the number of pounds brought in 
from the tropics last year was more than 
four times as great as in 1870. The total 
number of pounds of tropical sugar brought 
into the country last year was over five 
billions. 








ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[ Adz. 





IF YOUR PHYSICIAN 
prescribes a milk diet, for its easy digestibility, it will be well 
to use BorpEen’s PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED CREAM to get 
a rich, deliciously flavored milk food, perfectly sterilized ac- 
cording to latest sanitary methods. For general household 
uses. Prepared by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.—[Adv.] 





TELEPHONE Service at your home will save many small 
annoyances. Low rates. Efficient service. New York Tel- 
wan oo 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 
_ av. 





TIRED brain and nervous tension relax under the potent 
action of the Original Ansotr’s Angostura Bitters. Label 
on bottle tells the Original—A Bgott’s.—[ Adv. ] 





On coaching parties don’t overlook a few cold bottles of 
Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. It will double 
your pleasure.—[ Adv.] 





Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





TAKE Piso’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION for coughs, colds, 
and consumption. Sold everywhere.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 

We perspire a pint a day 
without knowing it; ought to; 
if not, there’s trouble ahead. 
The obstructed skin becomes 
sallow or breaks out in pim- 


ples. The trouble goes deeper, 
but this is trouble enough. 

If you use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how often, the skin is 
clear and soft and open and 


clear. 
Sold all over the world. 
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There is 
no biliousness 
in old beer 


The beer that makes you bilious 
is what we call a “green beer.” It 
is beer that is marketed too soon 
— that is insufficiently aged. 

We store Schlitz Beer for months 
in refrigerating rooms, and this 
fact requires a storage capacity for 
425,000 barrels. 

We keep it there until it is well 
fermented. That adds to the cost, 
of course. That is why some beers 


are shipped green. 


We are 
that careful 
all through 


Careful about materials — about 
cleanliness. 

So careful that we filter all the 
air that touches Schlitz Beer. 

And when it is bottled and 
sealed, we sterilize every bottle. 

Your doctor will tell you to 
drink Schlitz Beer, rather than 
common beer; and it costs you no 
more than the common. 


Ask for the brewery bottling. 





EXPERIENCED 
CANVASSERS 
WANTED 


We can give remunerative, dignified em- 
ployment to men and women in. every 
city and village in this country—even to 
those who can spare but part of their 
time. We give four periodicals to work 
with, each distinctively the best of its 
class. Experienced canvassers, and all 
those who wish to increase their incomes, 
should write at once for what is perhaps 
the most attractive offer ever made. 
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CANCER 
CURED 


Dr. B. F. Bye’s Oils for cancers and tumors are 
& painless cure. Most cases are treated at home. 
Send for book telling what wonderful things are 
being done. Gives instant relief from pain, Ad- 
dress Dr. B, F. BYE, 300 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis,lod 

























































LETTERS OF MARQUE 


ISSUED UNDER SEAL OF THE KINGDOM 
OF BOHEMIA TO ESPER INDIMAN, ESQ. 








BY van TASSEL SUTPHEN 









































AM very fond of Esper Indiman, but there are times when 
he is positively unfit for human society. Last week, for 
instance, when for three days on end we did not exchange 
a single word, not even at dinner, where the amenities should, 
always, come on with the walnuts. I grant you that hum- 
drum wears upon the spirit, that the flatness of the daily road 
may be a harder thing to get over than even Mr. Bunyan’s hill 
Difficulty, but for a man to surrender himself mind and body to 
solitaire argues weakness. Moreover, it was a ridiculous com- 
bination of the cards that Indiman invariably set himself to resolve ; 
the chances were at least a hundred to one against the solitaire 
coming out, and, indeed, I never saw him get it but once. Under 
rather curious circumstances, too, but I won’t anticipate; let us 
begin with the beginning of the Adventure of-the Queen of Spades. 

You will remember that there was ‘a mislaid letter whose pos- 
session had become a matter of supreme importance to a certain 
Great Person in Russia. The Countess Gilda (she of the Ninety 
and Nine Kisses) had been on the point of obtaining the treasure, 
but the overconfidence of my friend Indiman, coupled with the 
blunders of a stupid detective, had brought about a premature ex- 
plosion of the train. To Indiman, apologetic and remorseful, the 
Countess Gilda had vouchsafed a single pregnant utterance, “ Wait 
for the third appearance of the Queen of Spades.” This was his 
cue; let him make the most of it if he would repair the mischief 
that he had unwittingly done. 

Now the opera, on the night preceding the Countess’s departure 
for Europe, had been Tschaikowsky’s “ Queen of Spades”; the 
inference was inevitable that here was the first materialization of 
our mysterious heroine. That same evening we had encountered, 
at an Eighth Avenue ball, a masker whose costume had been de- 
signed upon the familiar model of the court-card in question; so 
much for number two. But Fortune -had been almost too kind, 
and immediately upon this promising beginning she had with- 
drawn her smiles; for upward of a month nothing whatever had 


happened. As I have said, Indiman played solitaire and I smoked- 


as much as I could. Dull work for all that it was the end of 
April, the height of the Easter season, and New York was at 
its gayest. A brilliant show; yes and the same old one. Did you 
ever eat a quail a day for thirty days? Why not for three hun- 
dred or three thousand days, supposing that one is really fond 
of quail? 

For the thirty-fifth consecutive time. the solitaire failed to come 
out. Indiman gathered the cards, shuffled them with infinite pre- 
cision, and handed them to me to cut. I did so. Indiman took 
the pack and flung it into the air; the cards fluttered in all di- 
rections and one came sailing straight for my nose. I put up my 
hand and caught it; it was the Queen of Spades. 

“Here is the lady for the fateful third time,’ I remarked, 
jestingly. But Indiman was nothing if not serious. He took the 
card from me and studied it attentively. 

“ Rather an interesting face, don’t you think?” he said, musing- 
ly. ‘“‘Somewhat Semitic in physiognomy, you notice; that comes 
from the almond-shaped eyes and the abnormally high arch of 
the brows. Would you’ know her in ‘the actual flesh—say on 
Broadway? Brunette, of course, jet black hair banded 4 la Mérode 
over the ears, a little droop at the corners of her mouth. Voila! 
the Queen of Spades; let us go out and look for her.” 

“ A proposition,” I remarked, judicially, “that savors of the 
rankest lunacy. And yet, why not? The lady certainly made the 
advances; it is an equivalent to an invitation to call. Pity she 
doesn’t put her address on her card.” 

“Hym!” coughed Indiman, delicately, “that is a difficulty. 
But not necessarily an insurmountable one. Let us consult the 
street directory, with minds open and unprejudiced, and our faith 
will be rewarded—doubt it not. 

“We will pass over the numbered streets and avenues.’”’ con- 
tinued Indiman. “JI am not in the mood for mathematical sub- 
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The Adventure of the 


“Queen of Spades” 


tleties, although there is much of virtue in the digit 9, as every 
adept knows. Names are our quest to-day, so listen ta them as 
they run—Allen, Bleecker, Bayard, Dey, Division—now why Di- 
vision, do you suppose? What was divided and who got the lion’s 


share?” 


“A delicate allusion to some eighteenth-century graft,” I sug- 


gested. “Consult the antiquaries.” 


“Oh, it’s enough for our purpose that the division itself exists; 
it must lie below the ‘ barbed-wire fence,’ somewhere across the 
line. To speak precisely, Division Street appears to start at 
Chatham Square, and it runs eastward to Grand Street. We will 
take the Third Avenue Elevated to Chatham Square, and then ask 


a policeman. Nothing could be more simple.” 


Descending the Elevated stairs, Division Street lay right before 
our eyes and further inquiry was superfluous. Indiman’s spirits 
had -risen amazingly. “ Why, it’s only an elementary exercise,” 
he said, smilingly. “Divide an East Side street by a pack of 
cards and the quotient is the Queen of Spades; you simply cannot 


escape from the conclusion. Forward, then.” 


Now Division Street is something out of the ordinary as down- 
town thoroughfares go. It is the principal highway to that remote 
Yiddish country whose capital is William H. Seward Square, and 
the entire millinery and feminine tailoring business of the lower 
East Side is centred at this its upper end. In the one short block 
from Chatham Square to Market Street there are twenty-seven 
millinery establishments—count them for yourself—and with one 
exception the other shops are devoted to the sale of cloaks and 
mantuas and tailor-made gowns. All on the eastward of the 
street, you notice; there is a dollar and a shilling side in Di- 


vision Street, just as elsewhere. 


Talk of Bond Street and Fifth Avenue! Where will you find 
twenty-seven millinery shops in an almost unbroken row? What 
a multiplied vista of delight for feminine eyes—hats, hats, hats 
as far as the eye can reach. Black hats and white hats; red, blue, 
and greenery-yellery hats; weird creations so loaded with gimp 
and passementerie as to certainly weigh a pound or more; daring 
confections in gauze and feathers; parterres of exotic blooms such 
as no earthly garden ever held; hats with bows on ’em and hats 
with birds on ’em, and hats with beasts on ’em; hats that twitter 
and hats that squawk; hats of lordly velvet and hats of plebeian 
corduroy; felt hats, straw hats, chip hats; wide brim and narrow 
brim; skewered, beribboned, bebowed; finally, again, just hats. 
hats, hats, a phantasmagoria of primary colors and gewgaws and 
fal-lallerie pure and simple, before which the masculine brain fair- 
ly reels. But the woman contemplates the show with serenity im- 
perturbable; the hat she wants is somewhere here, and it is only 


a matter of time and patience to find it. 


There is always a Mont Blanc to overtop the lesser Alpine sum- 
mits, a Kohinoor in whose splendor all inferior radiance is extin- 


guished. 


Indiman touched my elbow. “ Look at that one,” he murmured. 
Now that was a hat. To describe it—but let me first bespeak 
the indulgence of my feminine readers. I am not an authority 
upon hats—most distinctly not—and I shall probably display my 
ignorance with the first word out of my mouth. But what mat- 
ter; I am simply trying to tell of what these poor mortal eyes 


have seen. 


In effect, then, the foundation of the hat appeared to be a black 
straw, with a wide straight brim, the trimming being a jim- 
crackery sort of material whose name for the moment has es- 
caped me. We will call it barége, if you don’t mind. The prin- 
cipal ornament was a large red apple in wax, pierced by a German- 
silyer. arrow, but the really unique feature of the entire creation 
was the parasol-like fringe that depended from the edge of the 
brim, a continuous row of four-inch filaments upon which large 
black beads were closely strung. An overbold device, perhaps, but 
it certainly caught the eye; there was a barbaric suggestion in 
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those strings of glittering beads that made 
one think of the Congo and of tomtoms 
beating brazenly in the moonlight. A hat 
that was a hat, as I have previously. re- 
marked, and’ Indiman and I gazed upon it 
with undisguised interest. It is hardly nec- 
essary to add that this particular hat had 
the place of honor in the shop window, it 
being mounted upon the waxen model of a 
simpering lady with flaxen curls and a com- 
plexion incomparable. Assuredly, then, the 
pearl of the collection. 

“TL. Hernandez,” said Indiman, reading 
the sign over the door. “Spanish Jew, I 
should say—yes, and the Queen of Spades 
in person,” he added, in an undertone, for 
L. Hernandez was standing in the open door- 
way of the shop and regarding us with a 
curious fixity of glance. 

Now through the summer-time it is the 
custom of the Division Street modistes to 
occupy seats placed on the sidewalk; in a 
business where competition is so strenuous 
one must be prepared to catch the customer 
on the hop. Even in winter the larger es- 
tablishments will keep a scout on duty out- 
side, and the lesser proprietor must, at least, 
cast an occasional eye to windward, if the 
belance of trade is to be preserved. Un- 
doubtedly Madam Hernandez was _ taking 
a purely business observation, and we had 
chanced to fall within its focus. 

The resemblance was indeed striking. 
There was the banded hair over the eyes, 
the slightly drooping mouth, the peculiar 
upspring of the eyebrow arch—the Queen of 
Spades in person, as Indiman had said. And 
this was her third appearance. 

Indiman removed his hat with a sweep, 
“Madam,” he said, with elaborate civility, 
“it is a beautiful day.” 

“ What of it,” retorted L. Hernandez, un- 
graciously enough. “Or perhaps the sun 
isn’t shining above Madison Square,” she 
added, sarcastically. A strange voice this, 
raucous in quality and abnormally low in 
pitch. 

“T haven’t noticed,” said Indiman, with 
undisturbed good humor. “ Alike upon the 
just and unjust, you know. Now if you 
will kindly allow me to pass—” 

“What do you want in my shop?” 

“T desire to purchase that hat,” replied 
Indiman, and pointed to the atrocity in the 
window. 

“Tt is not for sale.” 

“T am prepared to pay liberally for what 
strikes my fancy.” He took out a roll of 
bills. 

“The hat is not for sale.” 

“Madam,” said Indiman, with the ut- 
most suavity, “are you in this business for 
your health?” 

“T am.” 

“Oh, in that case—” 

“You may come inside; it tires me to be 
on my feet for so long. To my sorrow IT 
grow stout.” 

“Tt is an affliction,” murmured Indiman, 
sympathetically. We followed her within. 

The shop was crammed from floor to ceil- 
ing with bandboxes arranged in three or 
four rows, and glazed presses, filled with 
feminine hats and bonnets, lined the walls. 
Near the window was a small counter, be- 
hind which Madam IL. Hernandez imme- 
diately installed herself in a gigantic arm- 
chair. From this vantage-point she pro- 
ceeded to inspect us with cool deliberation, 
fanning herself the while with a huge palm- 
leaf. “You wish to buy a hat?” she said, 
tentatively. 

“That one,” answered Indiman, stubborn- 
ly. “That hat on the model’s head.” 

“Bah! Sefor, it is fatiguing to fieht, 
like children, with pillows in the dark. You 

want that Russian letter; why not say so?” 

For a full half-minute their eyes met in 
silent thrust and parry; it was to be a 
duel then, and each was an antagonist to 
be respected. 

“Tf it is a question of money,’ 
man, slowly. 

“It is not.” 

“Then I must take it where I find it.” 

“So it appears,” answered L. Hernandez, 
placidly. ‘“ But you must first find it; eh, 
my bold young man?” 

“ Be tranquil, madam—” 

“T am tranquil; you are but wasting your 
time.” 

“T have it to spend in unlimited quantity ; 
I am a solitaire player,” 


> 


? 


said Indi- 
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TheCadillac Runabout at $7650 is the greatest 
value ever offered in the history of motor 
cars. Noother machine is so strongly built, 
or has either engine, transmission gear or 
steering mechanism worthy of comparison 
= those costing about three times as 
much. Great speed on the level; wonderful 
hill climber—the automobile that solves the 
roblem of safe, rapid and pleasant motor 
ravel. Buggy top at $30 extra; tonneau, 
providing seats for two more—/acing forward 
—$100 extra. Illustrated booklet M sent free. 
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FALLING LEAVES 

warn us that winter-time is fast 
approaching. And we prepare for it. 

But how about the winter-time of 
life? When the winter of your life 
approaches,will it be bare and cheer- 
less as that of the tree stripped of 
its leaves? 

An adequate Endowment policy in 
the Equitable makes a sure pro- 
vision for your maturer years'— 
and meanwhile will protect your 


family. 


Vaediudhes for men of character to act as representatives 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL. 2%° Vice President 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the United States 
120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 22. 





Please send me information regarding an Endowment 





































































































































































“Oh, you play solitaire; how many variations do you know?” 
* One hundred and thirty-five.” 

*T can count one hundred and forty-two.’ 
‘Including the ‘ Bridge ’?” 

“The famous ‘ Bridge’! Do you know it, then?” 

“TJ learned it from a Polish gentleman in Belgrade.” 

“Tt is difficult.” 

“ Enormously so; it may come out once in a hundred times.” 
Madam L. Hernandez produced a pack of cards from underneath 
“Will you oblige me, sefor; I am anxious to see 


’ 


the counter. 
the play.” ; er 

Indiman proceeded with the explanation. It was too intricate 
for me to follow; I could only understand that, with the solitaire 
properly resolved, the cards should finally divide themselves into 
four packs, headed, respectively, by the ace of clubs, king of dia- 
monds, queen of spades, and knave of hearts. Indiman tried it 
twice, but the combination would not come out. 

“ We will try it again to-morrow,” said Indiman, rising. 

“With pleasure. Good day, gentlemen; mind the step.” 

As we walked towards Chatham Square a stout man joined us, 
a man with one ear 
noticeably larger than 
the other. “ Mr. In- 
diman,” he began, def- 
erentially. 

eWhat, you, 
Brownson !” 

“Yes, sir;- I have 
an assignment on this 
job from the Central 
office. I saw you com- 
ing out of L. Her- 
nandez’s just now. 
Smooth old bird, ain’t 
it?” 

“ You on this case!” 
said Indiman, stupe- 
fied. 

“Yes, sir. You see, 
the parties concerned 
finally determined to 
put it into our hands, 
and they’d have been 
enough sight better 
off if they’d done it 
in the beginning. 
Bless you! it’s no 
great shakes of a lay- 
out. There’s the let- 
ter, a single sheet of 
notepaper written in 
violet ink on one side 
only, and we know the 
party who has it up 
her sleeve. L. Her- 
nandez—I don’t mind 
saying it, seeing that 
you're also on. I'll 
do the trick within 
three days, or you 
can boil my head for 
a corned-beef dinner.” 

* Well, good luck to 
you, Brownson,” said 
Indiman, absently. 
There was a cab rank 
here in Chatham 
Square, and we drove 
up-town to the Uti- 
nam Club for a late 
luncheon. While we 
were waiting for our 
filet to be prepared 
Indiman wrote a brief 
note and had it des- 


patched by mes- 
senger; it was addressed, as he showed me, to Madam L. Her- 
nandez, — Division Street. “I’m not going to have that booby 


upset the apple-cart for a second time,” he said, savagely. “ Now 
we will have to wait for at least three days.” 

This was on Monday; on Friday we presented ourselves again 
to Madam L. Hernandez. She received us politely, almost gra- 
ciously; she sat in the great chair behind the counter, en- 
gaged in the truly feminine occupation of putting up her hair 
in curl papers. A pad of stiff white writing-paper lay on the 
counter before her, and from it she tore the strips as she needed 
them. 

“T am tired of these bandeaux,” she explained, smilingly. “ My 
friends tell me that curls will become me infinitely better.” 

“No doubt,” acquiesced Indiman; “but tell me, madam, did 
you receive my note?” 

“T did, sefior, and I return you a thousand thanks. Ah, how 
these pigs of detectives have tortured me; you would never believe 
it. Twice my apartments, at the back there, have been entered 
and ransacked from end to end; I even suffered the indignity of 
being personally searched by a dreadful newspaper woman who 
had answered my advertisement for ‘Improvers Wanted.’ Chloro- 
formed in broad daylight in my own house!” 

“ But they didn’t get the letter?” 
“JT was not born yesterday, sefior.” 
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The squat, ungainly figure had fallen forward upon the counter 
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“Good!” said Indiman, heartily. ‘What imbeciles policemen 
can be.” : 

“What, indeed! Behold, sefior; I show you the ruin wrought 
by these swine. This way.” 

L. Hernandez rose, waddled stiffly to the back room, and threw 
open the door. “ There!” she exclaimed, dramatically. 

Evidently these were the lady’s living apartments, a bed-cham- 
ber and a smaller room at the left, in which were a gas-range and 
some other culinary apparatus. It was plain that the intruders 
had made thorough work in their search. The carpet had been 
removed and the flooring partially torn up; the walls had been 
sounded for secret receptacles, the pictures stripped of their back- 
ing, and the chairs and bedstead pulled half to pieces. “Not a 
square inch of anything have they left unprobed by their accursed 
needles,” said L. Hernandez, furiously. “ It will take me a month. 
stiff as I am, to get things to rights.” 

“An outrage,” said Indiman, soothingly. “Shall we have a 
try at crossing the ‘ Bridge’?” and forthwith they sat down 
to the great solitaire with the utmost amity. But again it 
did not come out; the combinations were insoluble. 

The next day we 
paid another visit to 
L: Hernandez. 

“The curl papers 
do not seem to be very 
effectual,” remarked 
Indiman, glancing at 
the familiar smooth 
bands of hair drawn 
straight down from 
the forehead and over 
the ears. 

“* Ah, these wretched 
bandeaux!” sighed 
madam; “they are 
intractable. I shall 
have to wear my curl 
papers by day as well 
as by night. Excuse 
me, gentlemen, for a 
few minutes,” and she 
disappeared into the 
back room, to shortly 
reappear with the re- 
bellious bands tightly 
swaddled in a dozen 
little rolls of twisted 
paper. “Again the 
impassable ‘ Bridge,’ ” 
she said, gayly, and 
the pair wrestled half 
a dozen times with 
the problem — of 
course, unsuccessfully. 

On the following 
day the comedy was 
repeated. 

“Madam,” said In- 
diman, gravely, “ you 
have again forgotten 
your curl papers.” 

“ Sefior, my memory 
is undoubtedly  fail- 
ing; I go to repair 
the omission.”  Re- 
enter madam in curl 
papers and then the 
“ Bridge” as_ before; 
da capo for a week on 
end. 


“Tt seems impossi- 
ble to get that ac- 
cursed combination,” 
said Indiman, and he 
threw down the cards. 
Madam L. Hernandez smiled, and there was a little silence. 

“Madam,” said Indiiman. 

“ Seiior.” 

“ You are not treating me fairly. You have allowed those stupid 
detectives to search your apartments, and I demand an equal 
privilege.” 

“You shall have it, sefior. I am going to make a..complaint 
of the affair at Police Headquarters—perhaps Sefior Thorp will 
kindly accompany me?” : 

“ Excellent! I will remain here, and if the letter is-within these 
four walls I shall find it.” 

“My best wishes, sefior.” 

I called a coach; madam arrayed herself in a fur cloak and 
crowned herself, curl papers and all, with that atrocious hat from 
the window stock, a grotesque figure of a woman in all conscience. 
But I had nerved myself for the ordeal, and we drove away amid 
the jeers and laughter of the street crowd. In an hour we re- 
turned; Indiman was placidly smoking and working on his sol- 
itaire. 

“You were successful, sefior 

“No; but I have hopes.” 

“Ah! Well, good day, gentlemen. Come again.” 

“ Of course there was nothing,” said Indiman to me as we drove 
home. “I even went through every bandbox.” 
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“Yet you have hopes?” 

Yeu." 

It was the second day following and we 
were calling again upon L. Hernandez. There 
was the usual badinage about the curl pa- 
pers, and madam retired to her private 
apartments, carefully closing the door be- 
hind her. 

“ Now!” said Indiman. Hastily he pulled 
forward a cheval- glass, placing it upon a 
particular spot and tilting the mirror to a 
certain exact angle. When finally it was 
adjusted to his satisfaction, he motioned to 
me to come and look. In the mirror was 
plainly visible a vertically reversed reflection 
of L. Hernandez. Standing in front of a 
long dressing-glass in her bedroom she de- 
liberately removed her chevelure in its en- 
tirety and tossed it on the table. It was a 
wig, then, but I was hardly prepared for 
the secret that it had concealed. For the 
close - cropped head, with its straw - colored 
hair, was unmistakably that of a man. 

“ Look, look,” whispered Indiman. 


The Secret of the Mirror 

From a drawer L. Hernandez had taken 
a second wig already burnished with curl 
papers; the adjustment took but a minute 
or two; the door opened, and she reappeared, 
ready for the inevitable solitaire. 

On the way home that night Indiman 
stopped at Police Headquarters, but he did 
not see fit'to make the nature of his in- 
quiries known to me. On the subject of the 
apparition in the mirror, however, he was 
more communicative. 

“As you know,” he said, “the partition 
that divides madam’s private apartments 
from the shop does not extend to the ceil- 
ing; there is a gap of some three feet. I 
had previously noted the cheval-glass in the 
bedroom; it was a natural presumption that 
L. Hernandez would take her stand in front 
of it while engaged in making her toilette. 
Now this glass is tilted at a sharp angle, 
and consequently the reflection must be pro- 
jected upward to a particular point on the 
ceiling. Supposing a small looking-glass to 
be fixed at this point, the rays impinging 
upon it will be cast downward and on our 
side of the partition, for the angle of re- 
flection is always equal to that of incidence. 
We have, therefore, only to place in position 
a second cheval-glass, arranged at the proper 
inclination, to obtain a reproduction of the 
original image, although, of course, it will 
appear to us as upside down. I have only 
to add that the day you escorted madam to 
Police Headquarters I took the opportunity 
to fasten a small mirror on the ceiling, 
trusting that it would not be noticed. Nor 
was it; the trap worked perfectly—an opti- 
cal syphon, as it may be called—and the se- 
cret was mine.” 

* And now?” 

“Wait until to-morrow,” said Indiman. 


For the fiftieth time the game of solitaire 
was in progress, and on this occasion it 
seemed as though the combinations were 
actually coming out. Remember, that in the 
final fall of the cards it was necessary that 
they should be in four packs, headed by the 
ace of clubs, king of diamonds, queen of 
spades, and knave of hearts. Already the 
first two ranks had been completed; it all 
depended upon the disposition of the few re- 
maining cards. 


Queen or Knave? 

“The queen of spades is buried,” said L. 
Hernandez, with a sneer. “ You have failed 
again.” 

“T think not,” replied Indiman, calmly. 
“T am sure that the last card is the knave 
of hearts.” This was my cue; I stepped to 
the door and made an imperceptible signal 
to Brownson, who, with two other plain- 
clothes men, was lounging in a doorway 
across the street. They seemed eternally 
slow in obeying; I felt the muscles in my 
throat contracting with nervous excitement 
as I turned again to watch the solitaire. 

But two cards remained to be played; they 
lay face downward upon the table. If the 
upper cne were the queen of spades the 
packets would be completed in their proper 
order and the solitaire would be made; if 
it were the knave of hearts the game would 
again be lost. Slowly, oh so slowly, In- 
diman turned the first card. 

“Knave!” shouted L. Hernandez, exult- 
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ingly. Then she stopped and went white. 
It was not the knave of hearts, but the queen 
of spades, and over it had been pasted a small 
carte - de - visite photograph—that of a man 
dressed in the coarse uniform of one of the 
Russian penal settlements, while plainly vis- 
ible on his right temple was the brand of 
the convict, a small red arrow. With light- 
ning swiftness Indiman leaned forward and 
twitched the wig from L. Hernandez’s head; 
the man himself was there before our eyes. 

Brownson and his bulldogs stood at the 
door, revolvers in hand. But there was no 
need. The squat, ungainly figure had fallen 
forward upon the counter, crushing the hor- 
rible nightmare of a hat of which I have so 
often spoken, and which, quite by chance, as 
it seemed, had been lying there. Brownson 
sprang forward and raised the limp body. 
The red waxen apple had been broken into 
a dozen pieces. Among them lay the frag- 
ments of a fragile glass vial, and the smell 
of almonds was in the air. 

“Prussic acid,” said Brownson, senten- 
tiously. “He wasn’t the kind to be taken 
alive.” 

Indiman mechanically turned over the last 
card; it was the knave of hearts, and the fa- 
mous solitaire of the “ Bridge” had been 
made at last. He slipped the cards into his 
pocket and rose to go. ‘“ Brownson,” he 
said, with a little catch in his voice, “I 
hadn’t thought it would come to this, but it 
had to be, I suppose. Have him put away de- 
cently, and send the account to me.” 

“Very good, sir. But ain’t it a pity 
about that letter. However, we can take a 
good look now, and maybe we’ll turn it up 
yet.” 

“ Perhaps so, 


” 


said Indiman. 


“His real name was Gribedyoff, and he 
was implicated in the famous assassination 
of Prince Trapasky,” said Indiman to me as 
we sat over our cigars that night. “A 
desperate fellow, one of the ‘ Blacks,’ you 
know. I picked his picture out in a mo- 
ment at Police Headquarters, after seeing 
his reflection in the mirror. I knew it was 
necessary to surprise him, and so I bor- 
rowed the photograph and used it to trans- 
mogrify the queen of spades card. Just for 
an instant he lost his nerve, but that was 
enough.” 

“But as Brownson said, 
letter ?” 

Indiman drew from his pocket the wig 
to which the curl papers were still attached. 

He unrolled one and showed it to me. I 
could see that the strip was written in 
French on one side of the paper and in violet 
ink. “It will be easy enough to piece it to- 
gether again,” he said. “ Plain enough now, 
isn’t it, why L. Hernandez cared not at all 
how often Brownson’s men rummaged table- 
drawers and chair-seats. The letter was 
safe until the time should come to use it. 
Only it never came.” 

“T suppose you are going abroad?” 

*T shall sail Thursday.” 

“ And you will be gone how long?” 

“That depends, doesn’t it, upon the plea- 
sure of that most gracious lady the Countess 
Gilda. I may be back by August, and in 
that case I will make an engagement with 
you. We will take a ride together on a 
trolley-car.” 

** Agreed,” 


how about the 


said I. 


Here ends the “ Adventure of the Queen 
of Spades.” 


Franklin Pierce and the 
Orator 


FRANKLIN Prerce, at the time of his 
nomination for the Presidency, in 1852, was 
scarcely known to the public at large. When 
the news of his nomination reached Boston 
a well-known orator was addressing a Vemo- 
cratie meeting. The chairman w hispered the 

name of the candidate to him. “ Ladies and 
gentlemen,” said he, “I have the honor to 
announce to you the nomination for Presi- 
dent of that great statesman, that illustrious 
citizen, that noble man whose name is 
known wherever the flag floats—whose name 
is a household word—whose name—whose 
name ”—(turning to the chairman) “ what 
the dickens did you say his name was?” 
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’ Twenty-five Millions 
for Goatskins 


A NEw industry is offering itself to the 
farmers and manufacturers of the United 
States. The fact that twenty-five million 
dollars’ worth of goatskins are now annu- 


ally imported. into the United States, and : Simple Elegant 
2 9 


that our enterprising manufacturers are 


now obliged to send half-way around the ' JANG ° 

world for a large share of them, suggests Luxurious, Pure, Fragrant. 
that the farmers of the country have a great 
opportunity to put a large share of this 
sum into their own pockets, and that the 
entire sum may be divided between our. pro- 
ducers and manufacturers. Importations 
of goatskins into the United States now 
amount to about twenty-five million dollars ae ; ws 
per annum, and a large share of these are No better Turkish cigarette can be made. Cork tips or plain tips 
brought from India, China, Arabia, and No. 3 size, 10 for M cents. No. 1 size, 10 for 35 cents. 
southeastern Russia. The increasing popu- Look for signature of S. ANARGYROS. 

larity of certain classes of kid leather for 
footwear, as well as gloves, has greatly in- 
creased the demand for goatskins in the 
United States within recent years. In 1885 
the value of goatskins imported .was about 
four million dollars; by 1890 it had grown 
to nine millions, by 1898 it was fifteen mill- 
ions, in 1900 it was twenty-two millions, and 
in 1903, in round numbers, twenty-five mill- 
ions. The farmers of the United States are 
apparently making no effort to reap any 
part of this golden harvest for themselves. 
The census of 1900 showed the total num- 


ber of goats in the United States to be less 
than two millions in number, and when it is 
understood that the skins of probably D Ps 
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twerty million goats were required to make 
the twenty-five million dollars’ worth im- 
ported last year, it would be seen that the 
supply from the United States could have 
formed but a small share of the total con- 
sumption. Yet the fact that a large share 
of our supply of this important import comes 
: from India, China, France, and Mexico sug- , : 1 
| gests that there are large areas in the United ht | § 4 H 

States which might produce goats success- iB , | @ gue es ’ Triumph 
a and in sufficiently large numbers to none «Baers: “ in 
supply the entire home demand. i \\\ /N | y S 
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handling. Hence, no dirt, no waste, no — adulteration. Every piece alike—and every 
piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. Conve- 
nient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in ex- 
cellence. When buying this sugar remember that the sealed package bears the design of a 
“ Domino ’.Mask, ‘‘ Domino” Stones, the name of ‘Crystal Domino,” as well as the names 
of the manufacturers, You will be pleased the moment you open a box. You will be better 
pleased when you have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. tt is sold by all first-class Grocers 
and is manufactured only by HA EMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, NEW YORK. ' 2 
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Supplying Man with Wings 
A new flying-machine, with which experiments have 
recently been made in France, works on the princt- 
ple of a bird in flight, as shown in the photograph 





Canine Politics 


Durine the contest for the Presidency be- 
tween Buchanan and Fremont in 1856, a 
country boy turned up at one of the Fremont 
meetings with a number of brindle pups, 
which he offered for sale as “ Fremont pups.” 
Some days later, a gentleman who had 
bought one saw the same boy at a Buchanan 
a at ha same pups, which were, 

e claimed, of the Buchanan persuasion. 

“ But you told me,” objected the purchaser, snaps 
“that these were Fremont pups.” bbe. tor Silk, O20: FROST O8.,, Bakers, 

“Yes,” retorted the boy, “ that was before | add —— 


they got their eyes open.” emmates? REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 


ITS RIGHT 
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The Umpir’ 


Where taste is the test,‘flavor 
is the umpire, hence it is that 
the 


Old, Rich, Mellow Flavor 


Hunter 
Baltimore .Rye 


has made it 


Ai) 
Hit 
Wy] 
‘fi 
RESPECTABILITY—THE SAME OLD GAME 


The Most Popular 


[From “ Harper's Weekly” of October 12,1901—a striking parallel with the Municipal Campaign of 1903.] 
Whiskey in America 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 


| W H =a r e r : WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
e 
e Skin Diseases 
e Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 


ag cag ge Ivy egg cne 
ee id or other skin_ troubles, 
On Every Tongue salagtiy cared , 


: can be 
**Good as gold”’—received gold medals for superior excellence at three World’s Fairs—New y 
Orleans, 1885; Chicago, 1893; Paris, 1900. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. ne 
BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. y i L 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 


The Dowager Countess and the American Girl} j&S.°=ASe 


By LILIAN BELL Take no substitute and see that 


Author of * Sir John and the American Girl,’’ “‘ The Expatriates,’’ etc. every bottle bears my signature. 
Trial Size, 25 Cents. 


Miss Bell recounts the hard time an attractive American girl had in making At Druggists or by mail, from 
herself acceptable to the titled English family into which she mar- Q whe 
. . oe . . ne. 60 ce St. 
ried. The story is surprisingly frank in its conversation wf Cece Hoanctands sree 
FREE 


and revelations of English social conditions. Booklet on the rational treat. 
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Ornamented Cloth, $1.25 M O R PH I N E and LIQUOR HABITS CURED 


Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 
have been cured by us. Write 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK The Dr. J.L.Stephens Cv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 


pare agen The Northern gasoline runabout is handsome and 
indescribably luxurious, simple of operation ; built to 
Fi bear up and make time over the roughest roads. 
+ fs 4 4 Write for catalogue and name of nearest agent. 
% NORTHERN MFG. CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Members National Association of Licensed Autc bil M fi 


Three 24-Hour Trains to Chicago Every day—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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LEADING HOTELS 


Nev York, N. Y. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 











Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 


COMBINATION “BREAKFAST _ 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 


Restaurant noted for excellence of cuisine, efficient service, and moderate | 


prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 
W. JoHNSON QUINN, Prop. 





- + 


‘ ‘- ‘hicago, Ill. 








GR ‘ PACIFIC HOTEL 
ep loverd and Clark Street, Chicago, 
* EUROPEAN PLAN 
Speci. “es for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cate on main floor, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 





Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 

‘places of interest. 
"Nrar Back Bay SraTions. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


















On October 3d, 1903, a reguiar stock model Columbia 24 H.-P. Touring Car reached 
New York City from Chicago, having covered 1177 miles in 76 hours, total elapsed 
time, without a stop for repairs. This greatest of all automobile road records was 


made possible only through the excellence of Columbia 
design and construction. ‘ Catalogue of all Columbia 
electric and gasolene automobiles will be sent on request. 





ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY,"*23,2"°" 
Member Assn of Licensed Astomodiie Mfrs 

















BREAD MACHINE 


For HousrHoLp USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
Sor Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JR.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 








OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


Cortes 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 





PISO'S CURE FOR wp 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. ) 
Cough 8: ‘Tastes Good. Use 


nr 
3 
= ugh Syru; : a 
Ve) intime. Sold by druggists. 
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I CAN SELL YOUR 
Real Estate 


No matter where it is or what it 1s worth. 
Send description, state price and learn my wonderful!y successful 


as W. M. OSTRANDER 
__ 252 NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


FORGETTING S<"*'° day forFREE 
trialcopyrighted les- 
son and Booklet, “How to Remember.” 

DICKSON SCHOOLOF MEMORY, 941 Auditorium,Chicago 
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BAZAR 
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Frontispiece — Story Without 
Words By Fanny Y. Cory 


LITTLE ESSAYS ABOUT 
GIRLS—I. Girls Collectively 
Considered 

By Henry Van Dyke 


By Edith Thomas 


Illustrated. by Clarence F. Underwood 


Mrs, Peters’s Thanksgiving— 
Short Story. By Katherine Bates 
Lllustrated by George Wright 
The Ultimate Moment—A Nobel 
Chapter XI. By William R. Lighton 


Illustrated by Arthur I, Keller 








GROUSE OUT OF SEASON 
—One-Act Play 
By Marguerite Merington 


Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood 


MEMOIRS OF A BABY— 
Part VIII. Most Amusing Instalment 
By Josephine Daskam 


Illustrated by Fanny ¥. Cory 


Their First and Last Thanks- 
givings—Two Full-page Drawings 
By Charlotte Harding 


Our Paris Letter 
By Flora McDonald Thompson 


When Mary Ellen Left Home— 
Short Story. By Dolores M. Bacon 


Illustrated by Peter’ Newell 


Pin Money vs. Moral Obligations 
By Priscilla Leonard 


A Hallowe’en Supper . 
By Elise Kingdon 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Concerning Rugs 
By Ada Sterling 
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Thanksgiving Dinners 
By Josephine Grenier 


Illustrated with Photographs 
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Paris Evening Gowns 
Costumes for Street Wear 


House and Reception Gowns 


EEE 
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Simple Fashions 
By A. T. Ashmore 


Illustrated by Ethel and Guy Rose 
Girls 
Embroidered Table Linen 
Hints to Housewives 
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Gifts for the Baby 


By Lilian Barton-Wilson it 

Illustrated with Photographs NY 

i 

. Editorial Comment \! 


a 


In Jocund Vein 
Cut - Paper Patterns 

Bazar’s New Pattern Sheet 
Books and Writers 





: 
Thanks for All—Poem 
| 
: 


15 Cents a Copy > HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK ~ $1.00 a Year / 
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The YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The offer made every fall to New Subscribers by the 
Publishers of The Youth’s Companion is very attractive, 
for it includes as a gift all the coming November and 
December issues, from the time of subscription, in addi- 
tion to the fifty-two numbers of the subscription year. 
Therefore, New Subscribers for 1904 will receive The 
Companion, as shown above, 


Free to January 1, 1904. 


These free issues, with the new volume, give the New 
Subscriber more than 700 large pages of the best reading 
—instructive, amusing, helpful in the forming of character. 
From week to week it becomes more and more the 
paper in which every member of the family has a personal 
share—the paper which seems as much a part of the 
home as those who make up the household circle. 


Subscription Offer for the Year 1904. 


Every New Subscriber who cuts out and sends this slip or the name of 
this publication at once with $1.75 will receive : 

All the issues of The Youth’s Companion for the remaining weeks of 1903. 

The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 

The Companion’s ‘Springtime’? Calendar for 1904, lithographed in 
twelve colors and gold. 

All free, in addition to the 52 issues of The Companion for 1904—a 
library of the best reading for every member of the family. 


: 
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